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TO THE READER. 


21 I H E following tracts, in their compli- 


cate and miſcellaneous ſtate, have been in- 


tended, let the ſucceſs be what it may, to 
engage the fancy, enlarge the underſtand- 

| ing, reform the morals, preſerve the health 

| and reduce the private expences of the 
| people The language, | in which they are in- 
troduced, is, in common with moſt writ- 


ings, not unexceptionable : for every lapſe 


a — * 


of this kind the author ſolicits the indulgence 
of his liberal and candid readers. His aim 
being no leſs to pleaſe than benefit, felf-flat- 


tery induces him to imagine, that he has 


viii 


compoſed what in tendency is adequate to a 
teleſcope and mirror; from looking far off 
or near-hand with either, no curious perſon 
can well be ſuppoſed to turn away his eyes, 
or, in other words, refrain from repaſting 
his mind, by way of experiment, upon a miſ- | 
cellany of intereſting and amuſive facts, 


preferably to tlie common cry of the day, 


a novel. 


Co. 


A NATURAL, 
COMMERCIAL aD MEDICINAL | 
TREATISE. on TEA, &c. 


Countries wherein the tea- -ſprub grows, with 
other remarks. 


a 1 genuine tea-ſhrub is a native of Ja- 


pan, China, and ſome parts of Tonquin. 


Theſe are the only countries, in which we 


know, it is peculiarly cultivated to any ad- 
VERS: | 


The Japaneſe iſles, which together form an 
empire, are ſituated about 50 leagues eaſt of 
China; ſtretching, between the eaſtern ocean 
and the ſea of Korea, from the zoth to the 
41ſt deg. n. lat. Japan terminates the eaſtern 
hemiſphere of the earth, as it 1s terminated by 
the weſtern iſles of Europe and Africa, on the 


oppoſite fide; its inhabitants accordingly call 


us occidentals, juſt as we call them orzentals. 
Thoſe people rationally obſerve the law of na- 
ture, and have digeſted the grounds of mora- 
lity into poſitive precepts; in this there is not 


much difference between them and us, only 
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IO 
that they are far more abſtemions and ſober, 
and that the prohibition of murder and flaugh- 
ter extends among them to the brute creation. 
Hence, they ſubſiſt chiefly upon fiſh and ve- 
getables; and this they do more, perhaps, 


from a principle of frugality than of ſuperſti- 
tion. 


Their philoſophers look upon ſuicide as a 
virtuous action, provided it is not eventually 
injurious to ſociety; conſequently, this theory 


is rather too frequently reduced into practice a- 


mong their countrymen. Some compare the 
Japaneſe to the Britiſh, for that inſulary pride 
and haughtineſs fo conſpicuous in their tem- 


pers, as well as for acts of ſuicide, a cuſtom 


that is diſgracefully characteriſtic of both i- 
flanders. In the north end of our iſland, the 


female ſex take the lead in the criminal prac- | 


tice of ſporting thus, with both their own lives, 
and thoſe of their tender children. The Bri- 
tiſh philoſophers have no hand in exciting ſuch 
a ſpirit; ſelf- murder, the blackeſt of atrocious 


deeds, generally ariſeth from a religious gloom 


or alarm impreſſed on weaker minds, probably, 
thro? the menaces of ſullen and moroſe books 


or preachings. Further, the fear of forfeiting 
a chaſte name, of being thrown beggars on the 


world, or of facing a procels of auſtere church- 


11 
cenſure, induce unfortunate young mothers, 


forgetting the human as well as the female na- 
ture, not unfrequently to cut off their new- 


dorn babes; who, alas, fall by the very hands, 


that, firſt of all ee ſhould be ſtretched out 


to ſave them! a In the ſouthern parts of Bri- 


tain men engroſs the deſperate practice of thoſe 
ſelf exits, which almoſt always ſpring from 
ſtrange and wild apprehenſions concerning the 
future welfare of the back and belly, ſo to 
ſpeak, tlie fear of dying beggars, or ſometimes 


from the diſtraction of love. Notwithſtanding 


the coincidence of thoſe eaſtern and weſtern 
iſles in this moral evil, yet the latter is hap- 


pily free of the natural evils of tornadoes, 
earthquakes, c. that are ſo often and ſeverely 


experienced | in the former. 


The great 4 mighty emprre of China hes | 


a Thoſe brutes, the pongoes in Guinea, that walk 
on two legs, and which, otherwiſe, have the ſtricteſt 


reſemblance to mankind in ſhape, only of a more gi- 


antic ſize; when purſued by the human ſavages with 


poiſoned arrows, every female, that has a young one, 


at the firſt alarm claſps it in her arms and runs off. If 


the dam is ſhot in the chace, the young pongo 1s found 
then clinging faſt with its hands about her, who, du- 


ring the very pangs of death, ſhakes not off the ſacred 
tie of nature. 


Az 
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between the 2oth and 42d deg. n. lat. along 
the eaſtern ocean and yellow ſea, extending, 
as is generally computed, 1440 miles in length 
and 1260 in breadth. China has almoſt 
every thing that we have, and almoſt every 
thing that we want; it produces all the in- 


gredients and materials, it may be ſaid, which 
can miniſter to the neceſſities, conveniencies, 
and the very luxuries of life; being every 
where profuſely enriched and beautiſied either 


by the munificence of nature, the exertion of 
human invention, or the hand of induſtry. 

It is the averment of ſome, that this ſtate has 
ſubſiſted in ſplendour above 4000 years, with- 

out undergoing, during that long period, any 
material alterations in its law, manners, lan- 
guage or dreſs. Originally, this empire con- 
ſiſted of 15 ſovereignties; one of the lateſt re- 


giſters made out in thoſe now 15 provinces, 


ſays VoLTaiRE, amounted to near 60 millions 
of men able to carry arms, excluſively of the 
veteran troops, the young men under 18, 
and the old men above 60 years; including 
neither the military nor civil mandarins. This 
calculation does not alſo take in that great body, 


the Bonzes or men of literature, and not at all 


the women, whoſe ſex in every country equals 
in number the male, to within a 14th or 15th 


13 5 
At this rate, there cannot be leſs than 135 


millions of inhabitants in China. Europe has 


not perhaps above 20 millions more; reckon- 
ing 14 in Britain and Ireland, 5 in Norway 


and Denmark, 6 in Sweden, 15 in European 
Ruſſia, 9 in Turkey weſt of the black fea, 


Greece with its iſles included, 8 in Polland 
and Lithuania, 6 in Hungary, 30 in Germany, 
15 in all Italy as far as Dalmatia, 7 in Holland 
and the Auſtrian Netherlands, 28 in France, 
and 12 millions in Spain with Portugal. a 
We ſhould not be ſurpriſed, nor doubt of the 


population of China, provided the following 


ſtory may be relied upon altogether, or even 
in the greater part; that, in the year 1725 a 
private lady, on being proclaimed empreſs, or- 
dered donations to be given, purſuant to an an- 


cient cuſtom, to all the poor women through- 


out the empire, whole age exceeded 70 years, 


On this occaſion, 142,000 of that deſcription 


were found in the ſingle province of Canton, 
who received a dole. In China polling be- 
comes eaſy, becauſe the number of perſons in 


a Theſe returns are in ſome meaſure, and unavoid- 
ably, arbitrary and conjectural; from the nature of the 
ſubject, indeed, ſtrict accuracy cannot be expected, yet 
theſe, perhaps, approach truth neareſt of all other cal- 
culations, hitherto made. 
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14 
each family is always marked on the outer 
door. 


Du Harps informs us, that the map of the 
world among the Chineſe is a ſquare plate, the 
greater part of which is occupied by the pro- 
vinces of their own vaſt empire, leaving on 
its ſkirts a few obſcure corners, into which the 
_ wretched remains of mankind are ſuppoſed to 
be driven. Their national vanity ſhone con- 
ſpicuouſly once, when an European miſſion- 


er waited on a learned Chineſe; ſays the lat- 


ter, addreſſing the former, what literature 
or what ſcience can you have, if you have 
not the knowledge of our books, nor the 
uſe of dur letters? Men in power in China 
are much reſpected and honoured by the pea- 
ſants and commoners; they are never ſpoke to 
but in a kneeling poſture; ſubordination is no 
where more ſacredly attended to than there. 
In the great cities, the emperor and principal 
mandarins are ſometimes carried about in pa- 
lanquins by the populace. Religion there is 
| nothing more than the practice of the ſocial 
virtues. Conxucivs taught that reaſon is an 
emanation of the Deity; and that the ſupreme 
law conſiſts in a harmony between nature and 
reaſon, 
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of my affection towards them all. 
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One of the emperor's titles among his ſub- 


jects is, Sole governour of the earth. Perhaps, 
he has ſome pretenſions morally to be conſi- 
dered little leſs, had we ſo much virtue as to 
admire only his edit, on receiving accounts 


from the governour of Fourkein in the year 
1782, concerning an earthquake which then 


happened in the iſland Formola. It is my will, 
ſays the emperor, that all the deſtroyed houſes 


may be rebuilt at my own expence; that ſuch 


as are fit to be repaired, be repaired without 
loſs of time; that proviſions and other neceſſa- 
ries of life be forthwith diſtributed among the 
inhabitants. I will have theſe my commands 
executed, in regard to all men, without ex- 
ception. I ſhall not hear patiently that any 


one of them be forgot; therefore, I enjoin the 


greateſt diligence and ſtricteſt inquiries. I will 
not ſuffer my ſubjects to entertain the leaſt doubt 
Let them 
know that I have every one of them preſent 
to my mind, and that my wiſh is to admini- 
ſer to their wants with my own hands, &c. 


| Southweſt of China, the Kingdom of Ton- 
quin hes, being the n. e. corner in Further In- 
dia; it 1s commonly reckoned 1200 miles long 
and 500 broad. The Tonquineſe are eſteemed 
fairer dealers than their northern neighbours 
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the Chineſe, who are poſſeſſed of ſo much a- 
cuteneſs, artifice and chicanery that they can 
with the greateſt eaſe cheat Europeans; but it 
is a common by-word, that none excepting a 
Chineſe can cheat a Chineſe. The neceſſity 
European merchants are under of completing 
their cargoes expeditiouſly at Canton, and to 
fit out their veſſels before the hurricanes come 
on, allows no time for nicety in inſpecting the 
produce purchaſed aſhore; conſequently they 


are ſure to be cheated either as to the quanti- 


ty, quality or price. After the goods are car- 
ried aboard, the diſhoneſty of the Chineſe 
merchant is ſoon detected. 
merchant comes for his money afterwards, 
than the European accoſts him thus; Chineſe, 
you have cheated me; that may be, but you 


are to let me have my money, replies he. 
Why, ſays the European, you are a rogue, a 
ſcoundrel, and a wretch! O fir, anſwers the 


Chineſe, it moy be ſo, but you are to pay d down 
my money 


The inhabitants of Tonquin are ſo much ad- 


dicted to gaming, that when every thing elſe is 


loft, they will ſtake their wives and children. In 


this they reſemble the Germans of old, who im- 


bibed ſuch a blind paſſion for gaming that, at- 
ter loſing their all, they ſtaked themſelves. 


No ſooner the 
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How repugnant is this ruinous and pernicious 
local-diſpoſition to the ſentiments of the A- 
Tabs, who never game for money, nor any o- 


ther valuable thing; and in Japan chance or 


| hap-hazarding of this nature is prohibited un- 
der pain of death. In hard times the poorer 


Tonquineſe, who are naturally indolent, will 
without heſitation barter both their wives and 
children for rice, pulſe and other eatables; on 
thoſe occaſions the more affluent are lewdly in 
uſe to recruit their ſuits of wives and women» 


in-keeping. No part of the globe produces 


more or ſtronger elephants than Tonquin; 
there, it is common to ſee lords and grandees 
riding abroad, in rooms or galleries erected on 
the backs of thoſe animals, capable t to hold their 
families and equipage. 


| Ca PTAIN Cook, in one of his voyages round 
the world, met with the tea tree in New Zea- 
land, which appeared to Mx. FoxsTex a ſpecies 
of myrtle. This ifland ſtands between the 
34th and 46th deg. lat. in the ſouth ſea. 


In Paraguay, which extends from the 12th 


to the 37th deg. in ſouth America, a valuable 


herb grows, called paraguay, infuſions of which, 
from its odorous and rich quality, are drunk 


with pleaſure by ſome inſtead of tea. 


18 
In the woods of North Carolina, about the 
latitude of 35 deg. a kind of tea-tree is to be 
found, whole leaves are ſometimes plucked by 
the natives; which, when cured, and after- 
wards prepared like tea, turns out a tollerably 
_ pleaſant infuſion. 


ling per heaped buſhel. 


tion to extract their moiſture expeditiouſly. 


Some time ago, the diſcovery of a kind of 
tea was made at Labrador, which is in, and on 


both ſiges of, the 55th deg. n. lat. The nor- 


thern parts of America have already ſubſtituted | 
this in place of the Aſiatic tea, where it is | 
known under the name of Hyperion. 


It is likely, that the real tea-ſhrub does not 
grow in higher degrees than the 35th deg. on 


either hde of the equator. 


In ſome few gardens in Britain, it is raiſed | 
in the ſame manner with other delicate exotic- 


plants. The firſt that flowered with us was 


in the duke of N orthumberland's — at 
Sion. 


This kind of tea the Ame- 
Ticans call yeoppon ; it is ſold at 28. and 2d. ſter- 
The method they EB 
take to cure it, is by throwing a hot ſtone in- 
to a caſkful of the green leaves, with an inten- 
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Natural hiſtory of Tea. 


THE tea plant is a kind of the ſingle of 5pring 
order, * in the language of botaniſts, belonging 


to the many flowered claſs of plants. f It is re- 

markably flow in growth, and for the moſt part 
diminutive in ſize; the root is black, woody and 
' irregularly branched, and the rifing ſtem ſpreads 
out very ſoon into many irregular branches and 
 , twigs. Theſe, near the ground and at the lower 
end, often appear more numerous than they re- 
ally are: when ſeveral ſeeds are thrown together 
into one hole, it frequently happens that two, 


three or more ſhoots ſpring up at once, ſo 


compact and cloſe to one another as to be ea- 
ſily miſtaken for one, by leſs attentive obſer- 
vers. The bark is weak, dry, thin, cheſnut- 


coloured, firm and adhering cloſely to the wood; 


it is covered with an exceedingly thin pellicle, 
which being removed, the bark then appears 


of a greeniſh colour; bitter, nauſeous and a- 
ſtringent in taſte, and of a ſmell not unlike the 


hazel - tree leaves, but more diſagreeable and 


offenſive. The wood is hard, fibrous and 
greeniſh, inclining ſomewhat to a white colour, 
and of a very offenſive ſcent when newly cut. 


| The pith is ſmall and faſtned cloſe to the wood; 


* Monogynia. we Polyanthea. 
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the branches and twigs are ſlender, of various 
fizes, irregularly beſet with ſimple leaves, ſtand- 
ing on quite ſmall, fat and green foot-ſtalks, | 
which, when full grown, reſemble the leaves 


of the cherry tree in our gardens, but when 


young, tender and gathered for uſe, thoſe of | 


the ſpindle-tree, the colour only excepted. 


The leaves are ſmooth on both ſides, cloſely | 
and unequally ſawed at the edge, of a filthy | 
and dark-green colour, which is ſometimes 
lighter on the back, where the fibres, riſing 
confiderably, leave ſo many furrows on the 

oppoſite fide. They have one very conſpicuous 
nerve in the middle, which is branched out on 
each fide into 5, 6 or 7 thin tranſverſe-ribs, 
different in length, and bended backwards 
near the edges of the leaves; ſmall veins again | 


run between thoſe tranſverſe ribs. 


The leaves when freſh * no ſmell at all, 


and though aſtringent and bitteriſh, they are 


not nauſeous like the bark. They vary much 


in ſubſtance, ſize and ſhape, according to their 
age, the fituation and nature of the ſoil in 


which the ſhrub is planted, and fo forth. 


From the wings of the leaves, the flowers come 
out in autumn; theſe continue to grow till 
late in winter, and are compoſed of 6 petals, 

one or more of which are generally ſhrunk, 


falli 
and 
is a 
and 
cup 
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falling, therefore, far ſhort of the reſt in beauty 
and largeneſs. The footſtalk of the flower 
is about an inch long, ending in 6 ſmall 
and greeniſh leaves, which ſerve as a flower- 


cup. 


KEMFER applied the above deſcription 
to the ſhrub, which he alledges, produceth 
all the different ſorts and preparations of tea; 
but Linnzvs ſuppoſes this detail applicable 
to a particular ſpecies only, namely, the 
bohea, and to this opinion HiLL aſſents. 


Certain tea plants, ſay they, produce 6 petals 


or flower leaves; hence, the brown tea comes, 
but the green is taken from a ſhrub with 9 
flowered leaves; beſides this diſtinction, the 


leaves are ſenſibly longer, narrower and of 


a brighter green than the hohe, conſequently, 
it muſt be a diſtinct ſpecies from ſuch as have 


only 6 n 


Notwithſtanding our long intercourſe with 


China, authors are divided about the differ- 


ent ſpecics and real culture of this ſhrub. 
It. was once univerſally believed, that all teas 
come from the ſame ſhrub, and that they are 
only diſcriminated by the different ages, ga- 
thering, and preparation. Both Linnzvs 


and H1iLL opens. this opinion, but how 


B 
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far they are right or wrong in their coaleſced 
aſſertions, is beyond my opportunities to de- 
cide. The difference as to petals may how- 
ever be conſidered dubious, at leaſt as not in- 
variable. | 


To purſue the deſcription ; within the pe- 
tals, which have the moſt unpleaſant and 
bitteriſh taſte, many white filaments are up- 
rightly placed, perfectly ſmall, as in the wild 
roſe, with yellow heads, and in ſhape not un- 
like a heart; in one flower, K EMF ER diſ- 
covered 230 rudiments*. The fruit ſucceed 


the flowers in great abundance, which are 
compoſed of 1, 2, but more commonly of 3 
capſules, in bigneſs the ſame as wild plums, 


| adhering, like the ſeed veſſels of the royal 
ſtander-graſs or great ſpurge, to one com- 
mon footitalk as to a centre, but divided into 


3 deep partitions. Each capſule contains a 


huſk, nut and ſeed; the Kernel or ſeed 1s 
reddiſh, firm in ſubſtance like filberts, and 
containing a great deal of oil; therefore, it is 
apt to become rancid, which 1s the reaſon 
why ſcarcely two ſeeds in a dozen ſpring when 
ſown. The inhabitants of the tea countries 


ſeldom make any fort of uſe either of the 


flowers or kernels. 
* Stamina. 
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Culture and Growth. 


THIS perennial ſhrub may be propagated 
by the ſeed or flip; the ſeed is planted in 


| holes 3 inches deep, this is done generally in 
Places of a ſouthern aſpect; and ſtony is 


preferable to light or clayey ground for raiſ- 
ing it. It muſt be of 3 years growth at leaſt, 
before the leaves, which it bears then plen- 
teouſly, are fit for plucking. In 7 years time 
or thereabouts, it rifes to a man's height, 
but as it grows at that period ſlowly, and 


bears only few leaves, the natives uſually cut 


it down quite to the ſtem, previoully gather- 
ing what few leaves are produced. Next 
year, ſeveral young twigs and branches 
ſprout out of the remaining ſtem, with ſuch a 
multitude of leaves as will amply compenſate 
the loſs of the former ſhrub: ſome poitpone 
the operation of cutting it down to the ſtem 
till of 10 years growth. The young plants, 
after being raiſed in nurſeries, are tranſplan- 
ted thence, and ſet in rows in outer planta- 


tions; and when the ſoil is very fertile, to 


check a luxuriancy, they are pruned. Upon 

the whole, the cultivation of thoſe ſhriibs is 

quite ſimple, and according to circumſtances, 

ſome kinds, doubtleſs, are much higher and 
B 2 
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more fragrant in flavour than others; dif- 
tering in goodneſs according to their age, 


the fertility of the foil, the expoſition, and 
the art of culture, 


In New Zealand, and likewiſe in North A- 
merica, where the ſoil is immenſely fine, the 
tea-tree grows to a conſiderable ſize in the 
thick foreſts, ſometimes to the height of 30 
or 40 feet, and one foot in diameter. Where 


the ſituation is hilly, and the expoſure dry, 


it degenerates to a ſhrubbage of 5 or 6 


inches; its moſt uſual fize, however, is from 


8 to 10 feet in height, and about 3 inches 
in diameter. In that caſe, the ſtalk is irre- 
gular and unequal, dividing ſuddenly into 
branches, which riſe at acute angles, bear- 
ing leaves and flowers only at top; theſe 


flowers are white and very ornamental. The 


ſhrubs, that are ſold in flower-pots about 
Canton, fcarcely grow an ell height; but in 


other parts of China, they grow to much the 


ſame height as the pomegranate and myrtle 
with us. 


Gathering of the leaves. 


THE leaves are not to be torn off by hand- 
fuls, but carefully picked one by one, and 
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are not to be gathered all at once, but in dit- 
ferent months of the ſeaſon. Thoſe wit9 
pluck their ſhrubs thrice a year, begin the 
firſt reaping about the end of February. The 
plant then bears but a few leaves, which are 
very tender and young, and not yet fully 04 
pened, as being ſcarce of above 3 or 4 days 
growth. Thoſe ſmall and tender leaves are 
reckoned much better than the enſuing foli- 
age; and, on account of their ſcarcity and 
price, are fold to princes and people of the Grit 
quality only; hence, they come to be called 

bing or imperial tea. 


The ſecond gathering, and the firſt of thoſe 
which are made but twice a year, are ſet about 
towards the latter end of March, or beginning 
of April. Some of the leaves are then come 
to perfection, while others are not half grown: 
both, however, are pulled off without di- 
ſtinction, tho? great care is afterwards taken, 
prior to their ſubſequent preparation, to ſepa- 
rate and arrange them into clafles and parcels, 


according to their ſize and goodnels. 


The third and laſt gathering, which is by far 
the moſt copious, is made towards the end of 
May, at the time the leaves have come to full: 
growth both in number and ſize. The leaves 
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are arranged then in like manner as at the for- 


mer reaping, the loweſt on the ſhrub being al- 


ways found the coarſeſt, as moſt overgrown 


and old. 
Pariety of teas. 


THERE are many ſorts and varieties of 
teas, differing one from another according to 
the diverſity of the colour, odour, taſte and 
fizure of the leaves. Teas are differently de- 
nominated from the circumſtances already re- 
cited, the places where they grow, or from 
their ſeveral modes of preparation; but theſe 
diſtinctions are for the moſt part arbitrary. 


 CunnixGHram diſtinguiſhes all the teas, which 
are imported to Europe, by the names of fine 


green, common green and bohea. CAIMMERMAN 
and others think, that there are only two 


principal kinds, viz. green and bohea; the 


ſmall young leaves, very carefully dried, 
they ſuppoſe to be the figer green, the older, 
accordingly as they are culled, turn out the or- 
dinary green and bohea; the two firſt have the 
flavour of violets, and the other that of roſes. 
The former is the natural odour of the plant, 
ſays NEwMaAN, but the latter is probably in- 


troduced by art; the taſte of both ſorts is 


; 
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highly bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent and ſomewhat 


aromatic. 


The general diſtinction of teas, however, is 
into brown and green, according as they tinge 
water. By the way, we are to take notice 


of the various appellations uſually given to 
teas; by the. Chineſe it is called tia, except 


in the province of Fourkien, oppolite Formo- 


ſa, where the Europeans made their firſt land- 


ing, there it is pronounced te; the beſt tea, 
ſays Du HAaLDpE comes from this place. Bo- 
nam or Kuli-te and An-kay are coarſe ſorts of 
brown tea, drunk by the Chineſe themſelves, 


but ſeldom or never by Europeans. Te-bohe, 


called by us bohea, is brought home in great- 
er quantities than any other: the beſt ſort 


ſmells agreeably, giving a brown colour 


quickly to the water, and conſiſts of leaves 
ſimilar in colour; if any black ones are among 
them, the ſort is bad. Tao-4yonn, is the name 
given the beſt kind of bohea. Ronge, which 
we call congo has a vaſt ſweetneſs of ſmell, 
the leaves are finer than thoſe of the bohea, 
and it is a kind that ſells always higher. 
Souchong is the deareſt of all brown teas; it 
gives a fine mixture of green and yellow co- 
lour to the water, and is pleaſant to the taſte, 
unleſs too much 1s put into the pot, which 
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ſpoils both taſte and colour. Padre-ſouchong 
is the beſt tea that can be drunk; the leaves 
are large, yellowiſh, not rolled up but ex- 
panded, and fo packed in half pound papers, 
like tobacco: if this fort is not taken great 
care of at ſea, it alters much for the worſe. 


Lin- tiſam is a kind with rough, and narrow, 


leaves, and footſtalks, it is ſeldom uſed by 
itſclf, but mixed with other forts. Back ho 


or pecko has leaves with dots; this kind is 
very mild, its taſte is good, and is the leaſt 


heating of uy: 


Green tea is alſo variouſly denominated; 


the imperial was taken notice of already. 


Hy-tiann is what we call hyſon. Sing-tia or 
ſinglo is ſo named from the place it comes 
from. Ti te is rolled up like peaſe; a ſmal- 
ler kind is called gun - powder tea. Hyoſnut- 
chin is diſtinguiſhable from the hyſon by the 
narrowneſs and ſhortneſs of the leaves. And 


laſtly, the go-be is known by its — 


long and narrow leaves. 


The beſt ad deareſt tea, drunk in Europe, 
is that which is brought in the Ruſſian cara- 
vans, which, once in two years, go to Pe- 
kin, the capital of China. This together 
with every other commerce of the carayans, 
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belong to the empreſs, and therefore, it paſ- 
ſes into other bands only in the way of pre- 
ſents. 


Preparation of the leaves. 


AFTER the new and beſt leaves are ſepa- 
rated from the old and worſe, with extreme 


accuracy, all are ſlowly dried and toaſted a- 


part over a fire, in large iron- pans, or in o- 


vens, and while hot, immediately rolled, with 


the palm of the hand, upon mats till they be- 
come curled. After undergoing a ſufficient 
degree of drying and curling, they are, when 
cold, packed up and carefully preſerved from 
the air: in this, indeed, the whole art and 


dexterity chiefly conſiſt, becauſe the air, in 


thoſe hot climates, diſſipates their ſubtile and 
volatile parts much quicker than would hap- 
pen in our colder regions. The coarſe tea of 
the 3d gathering is not ſo eaſily injured by 


the air as the former crops; for tho” its vir- 


tues are comparatively fewer and leſs ſenſible, 
yet they are more fixed and permanent. The 


country people keep it, as well as the other 


ſorts which they prepare, in ſtraw baſkets, 
conſtructed like barrels; which they put un- 
der their houſe-roofs, near the holes that let 
out the ſmoke; being of opinion that nothing 
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excels ſmoke in preſerving the virtues of tea- 
leaves, and even in improving them. The 
Japaneſe keep their ſtock of common tea in 
large earthen jars; the ſuperiour kind, which 
the emperor himſelf and the great men of the 
land uſe, is kept in porcelain veſſels, as it is 
believed that theſe ſave beſt, nay, enhance its 
virtues and qualities. 8 


The package and ſale of tea, by the planters. 


IHE Chineſe ſecure the fineſt teas in boxes 
made of calin, a kind of metal ſiner than lead, 


but coarſer than tin; which are generally in- 
cloſed in wooden caſes, the clefts whereof 
being beforehand carefully ſtopped both in 
and out. After the merchant purchaſes the 
brown teas in baſkets, at a low rate, from the 


country people, it frequently lies on hand for 


years together, and it is very uncertain at 
what time or rate he ſhall diſpoſe of it. When 
the foreigners have fixed upon a place and 
day to make their bargains, the baſkets are 
emptied, and if any bad tea is found in them, 


it 1s ſeparated from the reſt, and rejected. 


The good tea is then packed up in new cheſts, 
and being always lined with lead, the neat 


weight is accordingly ſcratched on the inſide. 


So ſoon as the cheſts are packed up and treaded 
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by Luleers (or ſervants,) they are paſted over 
with paper, and carried out of the warehouſe to 
the factory, where the cuſtom houſe officers re- 
weigh them, in preſence of an interpreter ; 
every box is marked then outwardly with a 


red ſtamp, by a wooden inſtrument or ſtifl- 


bruſh. 


The time, and route, in which Europeans firſt 
made their way by ſea to the tea- countries. 


EARLY in the 15th century, prince 


HENRY of Portugal, fon to king Joun the J. 


ſet the ſcheme fuſt on foot of looking out 
for a ſouth-eaſt paſſage to the Eaſt Indies by 
ſea. In che n. latitude of 32 deg. a promon- 
tory of Morocco runs into the Atlantic ocean, 
which till then was deemed the boundary of 
navigation; hence, it came to be called Cape 
Non. The prince however, found out pilots 
bold enough to double it, and advance as far 
as Cape Bajador, in 27 deg. lat. which pro- 
jets 40 leagues into the ocean, being encom- 
paſſed with rocks and ſhoals, that are perpe- 


| twally waſhed by a ſwelling and rolling ſea. 


"Thoſe pilots afraid to proceed further ſouth, 
returned home; at a future period, others were 
ſent out with no better ſucceſs, but launch- 


3 
ing, on their return, far weſt into the Atlan- 
tic, they diſcovered the Madeira iſlands, this 
happened in the year 1418. The prince, with- | 
out loſs of time, took care to have thoſe iſles 
planted with Greek vines and ſugar-canes 
from Italy and Cyprus, but originally brought 


by the Arabians from the Eaſt Indies. It is 
from thoſe very canes, tranſplanted afterwards 


into the Weſt Indies, that all Europe is now 


ſupplied with ſugar and rum. 


Cape Bajador ftruck all navigators with 
ſuch a panic, that not one for a long time 
would venture to renew the former attempt 
to double it. At length, ſome, animated by 


the prince's perſeverance, ſet out and effected 
that ſeemingly arduous undertaking; after 
accompliſhing this, and paſſing the tropic, 


they ſailed on to Cape de Verd, in 15 deg. lat. 
which turned out another barrier. This par- 
ty ſtood right off then into the ocean, a great 
way weſt of the Madeiras, when both the 
Cape de Verd and weſtern iſles, or Azores, 
were diſcovered; the latter lie nearly at an e- 
qual diſtance from Europe, America, and A- 
frica; that is to ſay, a triangle with its an- 
gular points in Portugal, Newfoundland, and 
at Cape de Verd, a little north of the river 
Gambia, would comprehend the Azores al- 
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Upon a rock of the A- 
Zores,. as is famed in ſtory, the ſtatue of a 
man on horſe back was then ſeen, with his 
left hand upon the horſe's mane, and pointing 


moſt in the centre. 


to the weſt with the right. This, perhaps, 
was a hieroglyphic monument left there by the 
Carthaginians, in their notable voyage from 
eaſt to weſt Suez, round the coaſt and iſles of 
Africa. How thole navigators could venture 
as far as the weſtern iſles, away from the 
main land of Africa, without the aid of a 


compaſs, which was diſcovered by FLavio 


Go1a a Neapolitan, only in the beginning of 
the 14th century, ſhould ſeem the next thing 
to a miracle, were we not to obſerve, that the 
Carthaginians underſtood aſtronomy far better 
than the moderns, and conſequently, they al- 
ways conducted their voyages and journeys by 


their more accurate obſervations of the celeſtial 
bodies. 


The Portugueſe, never deſiſting from their 
favourite purſuit, at laſt arrived at the ſouth- 
erumoſt point of Africa, but that expoſed 
and ſtormy cape terrified them ſtill more than 
Bayjador, until 


King EMMANUEL the great, in the year 
1497, not relaxing in the noble and genero:y 


34 
icheme adopted by his anceſtors, tho? the zig- 
_ zag experiment of which took up already 70 
or 80 years, fitted out a ſmall ſquadron of 4 
| ſhips, under the command of Vasco ne 
Gama. To this refolute admiral the com- 
pletion and honour to double the cape of 
ſtorms, then firſt ſo called, but afterwards of 
Good Hope, were reſerved; no ſooner was 


this effected than he bended his courſe ſtraight 


northward, by the eaſt coaſt of Africa. Thus, 
after ſailing from the 34th to the 14th deg. 
ſ. lat. between the continent of Africa and Ma- 
dagaſcar*, Gama, with his ſquadron, touch- 
ed upon the coaſt of Zanguebar, and there 


fortunatcly found Mahometan pilots, who di- 


* This is the 2d or 3d largeſt iſland in the world, 
its extent to that of Britain is much in the proportion 
of 2 to one. The French diſcovered a new race of 
men there, named Kimos, the talleſt of whom are 
not 4 feet. 

The natives put ſuch of their children to death as 
are born on what they conſider unlucky days; this is 


done with fo much eaſe and coolneſs as it they had been 


ktters of rabbits or cats. The male children, who are 
born under lucky planets, are ſubjected to the old Jew. 
iſh cuſtom of circumciſion. The matrimonial ſtate of 
the women there, is not unlike their menial among 
us thus far, that the men engage and diſmiſs them at 


pleaſure. 
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rected him, in his premeditated courſe n. e. 
thro' the Indian ocean, till he arrived in the 
kingdom of Callicut in Hither India, about 
12 deg. n. lat. after a voyage of 13 months. 
Before Gama left Melinda, fortunately for 
his enterpriſe, he came acquainted with a 
Moor from 'Tunis, who ſpoke the Portugueſe 
language, and. whoſe prejudice in favour of 


that nation made him conceive a fondneſs for 


it, that overcame all his other ideas. This 
predilection engaged him deeply 1n the inter- 


eſt of the ſtrangers, who reciprocally put 
themſelves under his direction and eſcort. On 


their arrival at Calicut, the Moor had addreſs. 
enough to procure a favourable audience of 
the Zamorin, who ſoon propoſed an alliance 
and treaty of commerce with the king at the 
fide of the Tagus. This was on the point of. 


being concluded, when fome Muſſulmen, who 


reſided there, found means to throw ſuſpicion 
upon the rival- power. Their inſinuations en- 

tirely changed the prince's mind, ſo much that 
he reſolved now to deſtroy thoſe, whom he 


had juſt received fo graciouſly. Gama, being 


informed of this change by his faithful guide, 
ſent his brother aboard the fleet, ordering 


him If you ſhould hear that I am thrown 


into priſon, or put to death, I forbid you, as 
your commander, either to come to my aſ- 
0-6 — 
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ſiſtance, or revenge my loſs; ſet ſail imme- 
diately, and inform the king with the parti- 
culars of our voyage. But happily, thro' 
the timidity of the prince, matters came not 
to theſe extremities. Nothing but frowns, 


ill-will and reſentment, at firſt, ſtared thoſe 


unwelcome gueſts in Callicut; even in the 


year 1500 a pound of pepper could not be 


procured from the natives, but at the ex- 
pence of human blood. The Portugueſe 
coaſted afterwards ſouth along Hither India, 
or as it is now called, the Malabar coaſt, till 


they reached Cape Comorin in 7 deg. n. lat. 
Thence, they ſhaped their courſe northward 


again, that is, towards the head of the great 


and ſpacious bay of Bengal, where the river 


Ganges joins the ſea, near the north tropic. 
This they did along the eaſt fide of the penin- 
ſula within the Ganges, commonly called the 
Coromandel coalt, where Madras 1s, formerly 


the capital of our E. Indian company's Aſiatic 


territories. Northweſt of the Coromandel coaſt, 
and interiourly towards the continent, or the 


Mogul's empire, the Carnatic and Golconda 


dominions lie, and upon the bay of that name 


is the kingdom of Bengal. Calcutta, a town 


ſituated on the Hoogly river, or the weſtern- 


moſt branch of the Ganges, is now the ſeat 


of the Engliſh government in Bengal. 
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The Ganges, with its twin ſiſter the Bur- 
rampooter, and their numerous adjuncts and 
branches interſect that country, in ſuch a va- 
riety of directions, as to form the moſt com- 
plete inland- navigation that can be conceived. 
In its courſe the Ganges receives the influx of 
eleven rivers, {ome of which are equal to the 
Rhine, and none ſmaller than the Thames. 
The navigation of the whole, it is ſuppoſed, 
gives conſtant employment to So, ooo water- 
men. This large river precipitates a vaſt 
quantity of mud; a glaſs of water taken out, 
when at a height. yields about one part in four 
of ſediment. It overflows yearly, like the 
Nile, fertilizing the country thereby moſt re- 


markably. The Gentoos and others hold 


the water of this river in the higheſt and 
moſt ſacred- veneration; it is viſited every 


year by a number of pilgrims, and the 


greatelt felicity, that many of the natives wiſh 
to happen thein, is to be drowned therein; 
many are carried hundreds of miles, on the 
ſeeming approach of death, in order to ſwal- 


low mouthfuls of its water, and then ex- 
pire on its banks! The Bramins believe that 


this water can waſh away all their crimes! 
The religion of thoſe people, by the way, is 


divided into 83 ſects; and it has been of old a 


cuſtom among their widows to burn them. 
TON” ©. 
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ſelves, on the deceaſe of their huſbands! 
ſome other. women, admiring the example, 
have been known to devote themſelves for 


years to the loweſt and moſt laborious em- 


ployments, in order to raiſe money towards 


defraying the expence of this extravagant 


ſpecies of ſuicide. 


It is probable, that the Portugueſe failed 
from the Coromandel coaſt directly over to 


Further India; which comprehends the Ara- 


kan territories, the kingdoms of Pegu, Siam 


and Malacca. The capital of the latter is like- 


wiſe named Malacca, in 2 deg. n. lat. this place 
is the key of the China and Japan trade, and 


was once the richeſt city in the eaſt, next to 


Goa on the Malabar coaſt, and to Ormus in 


Perſia, The elegance of Ormus, at that 
time, beggared deſcription; the pavements of 


the ſtreets were covered with mats, and in 


ſome places with carpets; the linen awnings 
which hung from the houſes, prevented any 
inconvenience, from the heat of the ſun. 


Indian cabinets ornamented with gilded vaſes, 
and china pots filled with flowering ſhrubs, 


or aromatic plants, adorned their apartments. 
Camels laden with water were ſtationed in the 
public ſquares; Perſian wines, perfumes and 


| all the delicacies of the table were furniſhed 


. 
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in the greateſt abundance, and they had the 
muſic of the eaſt in its higheſt perfection. 
Ormus was crouded with beautiful women 
from every country in Aſia, who had been 
taught from their infancy in all the arts of va- 
rying and heightening the pleaſures of love. 

In a word, univerſal opulence, an extenfive 


commerce, a refined luxury, addreſs and po- 


liteneſs in the men, affability and gallantry 
in the women, joined all their attractions to 
render this city the ſeat of pleaſure. Malacca 


is very valuable at preſent to the Dutch, Who 


are the abſolute lords and maſters of that 


whole country, having long ſince elbowed 


out the Portugueſe. Thoſe early voyagers 
made a ſtand, perhaps, there for ſome time, 
finding Malacca the great mart of the exports 
from China, Japan, the ſpice iſlands of Ma- 
lacca, Sunda and the Philippines, and indeed 
of all the merchandiſe from the maritime na- 
tions, eaſt of Bengal bay. The impetuous 


and unbounded anibition of the Portuguele, 
however, led them on perſonally to viſit China 


and the iſles of Japan, in the year 1538. 


But, to reſume the ſequel of their initial voy- 
age, in the firſt ſtages, Gam a returned from 
India only in the year 1502, and when he ſail- 
ed thither again, 13 veſſels, richly laden, com- 
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poſed the fleet that ſailed, under his convoy, 


from the Tagus to Callicut. From that time 
ALro so of Albuquerque, with other brave 
Portugueſe officers, waged deſultory wars 


ſucceſſively againſt the rajahs of Callicut and 


Siam, againſt the Khan of the province Ormus, 


and likewiſe they engaged and defeated the 
ſultan of Egypt's fleet. At length, ALFoxso 


made himſelf maſter of the city Goa in the 
year 15 10, of the city Malacca next year, 
brought the town Aden at the mouth of the 
red ſea on the coaſt of Happy Arabia into ſub- 


jection in the year 1513, and the following 


year he attacked and reduced the lovely and 
ſuperb city Ormus. The Portugueſe, ſoon 
afterwards, formed a ſettlement on the iſland 
Ceylon, caſt of Cape Comorin; the natives of 
which believe that paradiſe was originally in 
that country, and their credulity leads them 
further to lay, that a certain lake there ſolely 
conſiſts of Eve's tears, ſhed for the death of her 
ſon ABEL. The Portugueſe placed factories 
in Bengal, traded to Siam and other countries 
in the peninſula beyond the Ganges, founded 


brought the Moluccas under ſubjection. They 
were maſters of the coaſts of Guinea, Zangue- 


the city Macao on the frontier of China, and 


bar, from Sofola to Melind?, lower and up- 
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per Ethiopia, Happy, Stonny * and Deſert } 


Arabia, Perſia, and the two peninſulas of In- 


dia, the fine and extenſive iſles of Sunda, 


while their ſettlement at Macao inſured the 
commerce of China and Japan. Throughout 
this immenſe tract, the will of the Portu- 
gueſe was the ſupreme law, earth and ſea ac- 
knowledged their ſovereignty, while the king 
their maſter received tributes from more than 
150 eaſtern princes; who, in other words, 
might be called his ſceptered ſlaves. Thus, they 


ſettled themſelves as petty princes and opu- 


lent merchants over the eaſtern maritime-_ 
countries of the old hemiſphere. In the year 
1540, their ſettlements formed a chain, along 
the coalt of Indoſtan, from the Perſian gulph 
to the Moluccas, an extent of 70 deg. of 
longitude | in a direct line! Before all thoſe 


| extenſive nad were eſtabliſhed,. they were 


In this rugged country, the ruling paſſion of the 
men is jealouſy; hence, they have recourſe to mecha- 
nical expedients, to incapacitate their wives and daugh- 
ters from entering upon intrigues of love. 


+ In theſe thin-peopled provinces, ſprings are ſo 


rare, that the poſſeſſion of them is often decided by 


the ſword. 


t Not much under 5000 Engliſh miles. 
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_ obliged to fight, negociate, and even after all 


to carry on their commerce, {word in hand. 
In the eyes of the Indians, the Portugueſe 
were more than men; happily, faid they, 
Providence decreed that there ſhould be but a 


few of them, as there are of tigers and lions, 


leſt they ſhould exterminate the reſt of the 
human race. This nation in the 16th century 
Was juſtly admired for aggrandizing not only 
their own empire, but, as it were, for ex- 
tending the limits of the earth. 


In the 17th century, the Aſiatic intereſts 
of Portugal dwindled away into an inſigniſi- 


cancy; and now other European powers have 


ſupplanted and juſtled that nation almoſt out 


of Afia, except from the iſland and city ef 


Goa, and a few other ſettlements on the Ma- 
labar coail, Dieu on the gulph of Cambay, and 
Macao. 
fate that the great CoLumBus did; who, after 
rendering the one half of the world known 
to the other in the ſpace of 33 days, on his 
more than triumphant return in 9 months to 
the court of Spain, was made to fit down co- 


vered in company with the king and, his pa- 


troneſs, the queen, and, in few days there- 
after, was appointed high admiral and vice- 


roy of the new world. Every eye looked on 


Thoſe people ſhared much the ſame 
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him as an angel dropt from heaven, and all, 
with one voice, declared him the tutelary ge- 
nius of Spain. But, alas! ſuch is the inſta- 
bility of human glory, that, the very ſuc- 


ceeding year, thro' the aſpertions and malig- 
nancy of his enemies, he was brought home 


in irons from Hiſpaniola; and died in obſcu- 
rity at Valladolid in old Spain, about 14 years 
after the memorable 1 492, in which he diſco- 
vered America, ſceking, from a counter-view 
to that of the Portugueie, a wett paſſage to Ja- 


pan! A man, ſucceſsful in ſcience, never 


miſſes the onſet of detraQers, and this was 
ſingularly the caſe of CoLumsus; at one time 
he was in a company, who plainly expreſſed, 

that diſcovering America was perfectly eaſy— 
He called for an egg, and aſked if any pre- 
ſent could make the ſame to ſtand on end, 
which they uneffectually tried Bruiſing the 
ſhell, he cauſed it to ſtaad endwiſe at once 
All declared that was eaſily done — Why then, 
ſays he, who ſurely was poſſeſſed of a moſt ſtea- 
dy and ſound judgment, did none among you 


think of it? How evermore inherent and ri- 


vetted in the haman breaſt are the old prin- ; 
ciples of vy and ingratitude! 


Were 1 allowed, as 2 citizen. of the world, 
to throw out a hint here; the Portugueſe, 
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pluming themſelves up ſtill, becauſe of their 
ſite, ſhould immediately ſet about cultivating 
in Brazil, the Madeiras c. plants of tea, 
coffee, black pepper and other tropical pro- 
ductions. By copying prince HENRT's exam- 
ple of tranſplantation, they would, by and by, 
ſave a deal of trouble to the northerns, which 


the importing of thoſe materials occaſions now, 
from the other ſide of the Indian ocean. Juſt as 


the Venetians were left to attend their canals by 
Gama's voyage, ſo the Britiſh, by this ſcheme, 
would be allowed to purſue their fiſheries, 


as well as the Dutch to drain their marſhes. 
It is true, it would be difficult to bring tea. 


flips either out of Japan or China, owing to the 
natural jealouſy of the inhabitants, and the 


ſtrictneſs of their laws. The moſt expedient 


mode to attempt a ſecret, but juſtifiable, 
transference, ſhould perhaps be thro' the good 
graces of the women there, who are in uſe to 
laviſh all the favours they are miſtreſſes of on 
European men. In the natural world, all 


things may be conſidered to come alike and 


in common to all; zature cannot be ſuppoſed, 


like a nobleman, to have particular favourites, 


or to be partial in the diſtribution of her ex- 
ternal boons. Thus, foreigners might, a- 
mong the private good oſſices of their para- 
mours, procure ſome tea ſeed, in order to be 
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immediately ſown in hot beds at their facto. 
ries, or caſt into flower- pots aboard their 
| ſhips, till opportunities ſhould offer for tranſ- 
porting the ſprouts to parallel latitudes weſt of 
the Cape. 


Introduction of tea into Europe. 


NO doubt, parcels of tea entered the 
Tagus about the middle of the 16th century, 
in the very way that pots of ſweet-meats, 
and Canary birds, are at preſent brought 
into the Thames. Though the pound of tea 


vas purchaſed then at 1s. 3d. in the E. Indies, 


yet it ſold in Europe from zl. to 3l. 128. or 
two Joaneſes. At that period, it was looked 
upon a fine and out-of-the-way thing, a piece 
of ſplendid rarity, a nectar, but it came not 
yet to be a fixed article in trade. Its infu- 
ſion, however, began to be gradually drunk 
among ſome in high life, either from an af- 
fectation of elegance and faſhion, or the view 
of anſwering ſome medical purpoſe. Conſe- 
quently, we may conclude, that this ſimple, 
hitherto unknown and unſought, came to be 
more generally uſed as a dietetic in the 
ſouthern countries of Europe, and in courſe 


an object of impoſt, only towards the latter 
end of the 16th, or beginning of the 15th 
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century. We are not to be ſurpriſed af 
this, when we reflect, that it was but in the 


year 1583 tobacco was firſt imported into 


England from Virginia; a quarter almoſt at 
our doors, in compariſon to the remote ſkirts 
of Aſia. And yet North America was diſ- 
covered, for HENRY the VII. by Casor, ſaid 
by ſome to have bcen a native of Briſtol, but 
according to others a Venetian, in the year 
1499. That, much tea was drunk in Bri- 
tain till early in the laſt century is not proba- 
| ble. The practice of drinking it has ſince 
become general, nay, almoſt univerſal. 


King Charles the II. in the year 1660, on 
confirming the abolition of the feudal tenures, 
received from parliament the exciſe-revenue 

as a gift for life; and in this act tea and cof- 
fee were mentioned. During the two or 
three preceding reigns, this Aſiatic leaf was 
brought to Britain, probably, but in very trif- 
ling quantities. Catharine, the infanta of 


Portugal, afterwards queen of Britain, ſoon 


rendered its uſe common at court. The 
iſland Bombay was the portion that had been, 
in part, given with this princeſs to CHARLES, 
which he afterwards quitted in favour of the 
E. India-company. Tea came thereafter to 
be more earneſtly and rapidly introduced into 
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this iſland by the lords Arlington and Oſſory, 
who thought of importing it at their own ex- 
pence from Holland, about the year 1666. 
Their ladies in a ſhort time brought it into 
faſhion among the nobility, but it never came 


into plebeian uſe till towards the year 1715 


then, green tea was begun to be drunk on- 
ly; no other ſort, except d being hither- 
to known. 


A 1 detail of the E. India Company. 


THIS reſpectable Company has been, 
ſrom its firſt inſtitution, inveſted with the 
monopoly of importing tea, now a prodigi- 
ous and vaſt article of trade and conſumpt. 
The firſt idea of erecting it was formed to- 
wards the end of queen Elizabeth's reign; 
in the year 16co the plan was fixed, and the 
next year a fleet of four ſhips was fitted out 
under the command of a commodore LAN- 
CASTER. The firſt port he made was that of 


Achen, the capital of a kingdom of that name, 


in the iſland Sumatra, then a celebrated mart, 
and there he was frankly received. The ſcheme 


of the copartnerſhip underwent afterwards 


many alterations. Each ſhare or ſubſcription 


was at firſt only 5ol. and the number of thoſe 


ſhares amounted to 7400. At the revolu- 
D 2 
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tion in the year 1688, the ſucceſs of the 
company was ſuch, that the directors found 
their dividends would admit of tripling the 
old capital; conſequently, each ſhare valued 
in future at 15 l. A little before this, India 
Rock fold from 360 to 500 per cent. 


| In king WILLIAu's reign, a new company 

| ſtarted up, who had ſo much intereſt as to 
procure an act of parliament in their own fa- 
vour. Hence, a violent ſtruggle between 
them and the old company enſued, till in 


the year 1702, a few months only before 


WiLLiam died, both were united by what 
was called an denture tripartite. In che 
year 1708, a new charter was granted pro- 


longing their excluſive privileges, under the 
title of The United Company of Merchants 


trading to the Eaſt- Indies. A proprietor of 
5 ool. in the trading ſtock, of any ſex or 
country, had a right to be a manager, and to 
vote in the general council. 2000). property 
was the qualification for one of the directors 
who were always 24 in number, the chairman 
and his deputy incluſive; and theſe two 


might be re-elected ſucceſſively for 4 years. 


The chairman enjoyed a falary of 200l. per 
annum, and each of the directors 15ol. 
From the year 1708 to 1756, a ſpace of 47 
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years, the dividends produced 8 fer cent. 


annually ; age for 20 years _ roſe to 
10 and 121 *, In April 1783, the proprie- 
tors were 153. and the number of votes, 
which were then balloted, amounted to 1737. 


This commercial republic has an excluſive 
trade and navigation to the Indian ſeas; 
which privilege it holds by the authority 
and ſanction of parliament, under certain li- 


mitations and reſtrictions. Its conſtitution, 


ſpeaking in a ſimilitude, is a fabric compoſed 
of a head, body and extremities. The legit- 


lation repreſents the firſt, the Rockholders, 
or corporation itſelf, the ſecond, and their 
civil and military ſervants abroad form the 


third diviſion. In another point of view, 


government is the merchant, and the com- 
pany only the agent. The legiſlature thro” 
every reign, eſpecially of late, has been ex- 


ceedingly attentive to the concerns of this 
trading eſtabliſhment, and has, at different pe- 
riods, impoſed wiſe and expedient laws on it, 
tending reciprocally to promote its own in- 
tereſt, and that of the public at large. This 


they wiſhed to effect on 3 not repug- 


About the year 1728, the Dutch E. Indu- Com- 
pany drew 23 per cent. 
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nant to the maxims of natural juſtice, nor 
unfriendly to the political rights of others. 


At the preſent time, the appointment 
of governour-general in Bengal, together 
with the commander in chief, is veſted in 
the hands of the crown. The whole govern- 
ment of India, agreeably to Ma. PiTT's bill, 
which paſſed into a law in the year 1784, is 
divided into 3 branches, v:z. thoſe of Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay. That in Bengal con- 
fiſts of a governour-general and 3 counſel- 


lors; the governour has the caſting vote in 


council, and the commander has a voice and 
precedence next to him &. 


Tach of the preſidencies at Madras and 
Bombay conſiſts of a governour, preſident 


and 3 counſellors, and the commanders in 


chief have a ſimilar precedence in council as 


in Bengal. Only, when the commander in 
Bengal happens to be on ſervice at Madras or 
Bombay, he is to have a feat and voice in 


Provided the council was to conſiſt of 5 members, 
the force of a caſting vote would in ſome inſtances be 

ineffectual; but as the ſupreme civil and military 
powers are veſted there in the one and ſame perſon, 


therefore, the council is made up of 4 members only. 
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the councils of thoſe ſettlements, and their 


ov reſpective commanders continue to have 


ſeats, but not voices &. 


The management of Indian affairs, at home, 


is ſtill lodged in the hands of the courts of 


directors and proprietors ; over whom par- 


lament has now placed a board of control, 6 


in number. This new board has not only a 
negative on ſuch diſpatches, prepared by the 
directors, as they do not approve, but alſo 
a right to originate diſpatches, and ſend 
them out to India without the conſent, tho 


not without the privity of the directors. 


The authority of this board is confined to the 
political government, the commercial ſuper- 


intendence being excluſively committed to 


the directors and proprietors; by whom the 
mercantile intereſts of the company had been 
adminiſtered with no diſgrace to themſelves, 
before they were entangled with territorial 


poſſeſſions. 


The court of directors is generally com- 


: poſed of perſons, whoſe feelings ad ſenti- 


In this caſe, the members of the council are 6, 


by taking in the commander in chief, or ſecond in 


command, a part from the governourſhip. 
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ments ſhould be ſuppoſed too refined and pure 
to deſcend into mean and low meaſures, or 
into ſordid mercantile-views; hence, it is not 
likely that the ſpirit of tyranny and rapine 
ſhould be the moſt prominent features of the 


private inſtructions tranſmitted to their ſer- 


vants abroad . The miſdemeanours and 
evils, ſo loudly complained of in India, muſt 
therefore originate with the ſervants them- 
ſelves, as the executive part of the ſyſtem. 


The parliament, in the year 1773, paſſed an act, 
that no preſents ſhould be accepted by the governour- 
general in Bengal on any account whatever, or by any 
other perſon in ſubordinate authority there, under ve- 
ry ſevere penalties. After this prohibitory act was 
intimated in India, an honourable member obſerved 
lately in the houſe of commons, when impeach- 


ing MR. HasTiNGs, that two lacks of rupees 


(25,0001.) were received by him from the prince 
Cn SING. When the company underſtood this, 
they were diſpleaſed, but when they found it was ap- 
plied to their own uſe, their anger was turned to ap- 
probation. The ſurrender only whetted the gover- 
nour's avarice, for ſoon after, he ſent an armed force 
to compel that very prince to advance five lacks of ru- 
pees (62,500l.) more for himſelf! 


The company knew not at firſt, ako. how the 
two lacks were procured, or if they thought the mo. 


ney was miſapplied by their ſervant after, they had 
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It is true, a magiſtrate or commander, ap- 


pointed to ſerve in diſtant countries, cannot 
be fo much tied down by any juris-prudence 


as to be without a diſcretionary power to act 
by, or deviate ſometimes from law and the 
commands of his conſtituents, according to 


circumſtances and emergencies. Hence, it is 


more natural to rate gentlemen in ſupreme 
adminiſtration abroad, as free and abſolute 
agents, than as children held by leading- 
ſtrings. That ſervants ſhould be mere ma- 
chines, whoſe ſmalleſt movements were 
wound up before hand, is abſurd. It is 
beſides impoſlible that the ſame ſpirit ſhould 
operate every where alike; the force or ex- 
ample of an European government, perhaps, 
ſtruggles in vain againſt the laws and manners 


of the climate in Aſia. It is an eſtabliſhed 
fact, that change of clime contributes to alter 
and transform the temperament of every 


mind and body; in that where the body loſes 
its vigour, to be ſure, the mind muſt loſe 
ſome of its force likewiſe. Experience ſhews, 


that in hot climates, there is always leſs diſ- 


reaſon to fret. Be that as it may, it has been acknow- 


ledged or proved, that the company and their ſervants 
received 30 millions ſterling in preſents from the 
princes in India, or from their ſubjects, lance the war 
in 1757 to the year 1771. 
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poſition to probity and honeſty; the preſent 
object is ſo much attended to, that little con- 
ſideration is paid to future conſequences. 
As there is not much reflection, every one is 
anxious to make the beſt of the preſent mo- 
ment, regardleſs about what may enſue. At a 


great diſtance from home, men are no longer 


reſtrained by the fear of being aſhamed at ſee- 
ing their neighbours. Further, we know 
that the religion of the maritime nations in 
Afia is fraught with ſuperſtition, heatheniſm 
or idolatry; ſome of the ancient, and perhaps 
of the modern heathens, worſhipped Money 
under the character of a goddeſs. Chriſtians, 


who daily witneſs this, may be fo far ſeduced 


as to eye it at leaſt as a Sovereign Power. Tho” 


the firſt approaches to corruption and turpi- 


| tude are gradual, their influence being exerted 
imperceptibly; yet, whenever the thirſt of 
amaſſing wealth poſſeſſes the mind, and an 
opportunity once preſents, we ſee it operating 
with irreſiſtible and ſurreptitious fury. 


Money ſeems to act with deſpotic influence 
upon the minds of Europeans, the moment 
they ſtep on Indian ground. This Deſpot, ſo 
to ſpeak, in its uſurpations, controls in the 
cabinet and field, and the forcible ways and 
means, employed in gratifying himſelf, are 
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venality, oppreſſion, extortion and rapine. 


His peremptory edicts are to raiſe up and ſup- 


port, whenever an occaſion offers, a ſubject 
againſt his prince, until the former is placed 
in the government. Then the ſame perſon, 
who was but lately raiſed to the throne, is 
very poſſibly depoſed ſoon again, and one of 
his relations or generals crowned in his ſtead, 
Whenever this new prince does not comply 
with ſuch meaſures as may be propoſed, he is 
immediately dethroned, and his predeceſſor, 
perhaps, reſtored. If the delivery of a prince 
in exile at a foreign court is demanded and 


* refuſed, that inſtant it is reſolved to com- 


ſus, of my political exiſtence. 
of a neighbouring prince, a collateral heir is 


mence hoſtilities againſt the protector, and 
thenceforth red-hot war is carried into the 
heart of his country. He, to the utmoſt of 


his power, ſplits and ſows difſention among 


the neighbouring powers, ſaying, this double 
game is not only a pillar, but the grand colo/- 
On the death 


ſometimes preferred, and inſtalled in room of 


the lineal. On all thoſe occaſions of inveſt- 


ments and reſtitutions, an enormous ſum of 
money 1s diftributed by the perſon promoted 
to the ſovereignty among the inſtallers, parti- 
cularly the chief in command. A refuge is 
ſometimes granted to ſuch natives as are afraid 
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of oppreſſion or puniſhment at home; and for 
ſuch protections, handſome requitals are duly 
made. The pretenſions of the weak are ſup- 
ported againſt the ſtrong, and thoſe of the 
ſtrong againſt the weak, as he ſees expedient; 
ſometimes the prince's part, and at other times 
that of his vaſſal's, is eſpouſed. Provided a 
man of a ſuperiour and formidable genius aſ- 


cends any neighbouring throne, rivals are ſtir- 
red up to run counter with, and keep him at 
Thoſe, who are not ſeducible by gold 


bay. 
or promiſes, are ſubdued by fear. When fat 


doweries and patrimonies have been left to 
dowager or young princeſſes, the ſame are 

.wreſted from them, or modified to ſcanty an- 
From nominal claimants of provin- 


nuities. 
ces, grants of land are taken for ſo much as 
is judged adviſable to poſſeſs. 


This laſt mode of procedure was exempli- 
fied, ſays a Mr. PARKER, in the year 1765, 
when the whole revenues of Bengal, Bahar 
and Oriſſa were attached to the Britiſh, while 
the government was continued in the name of 
the young nabob, or phantom ſubah, of Ben- 
gal; allowing a ſmall penſion to him, and a 


trifling annual-tribute to the emperor, from 
whom they derived the ſupreme title to thoſe 


revenues. 
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Some blame the legiſlature and them, who 
are beſides more immediately in the direction 
and adminiſtration of E. Indian affairs at home, 
for the miſbehaviour of their countrymen 


in the eaſt; on the ground, granting they 


do not enjoin, yet, they virtually wink at 
offences and protect offenders. That ſelf-pre- 
ſervation, or the ſpirit of retaliation, ſhould 

enforce the neceſſity of violence can be no 
more than a bad plea on the ſide of intruders. 
Is there a man upon earth, if aſſaulted unex- 
pectedly in his vineyard, and at his door, hy 


depredators, who would not oppoſe the attack, 
and defend his property, even at the riſque of 


his life? It is a common ſaying among the 
nations, whom we are apt to ſtyle barbarian, 
and ſavages, that wherever Chriſtianity comes, 
there cometh with it a fivord, a gun, powder 


and ball 


The tone of the times is, that fortune- | 
making and the leſſons of the Chriſtian ſyſtem 


are incompatible, not only fo, but diametri- 


cally repugnant. In our days, he is reckoned 
a mere cypher, who puts any thing in compe- 


tition with money and preferment, who is 


not keen to make proviſion for the morrow, 
when buffeted on one of his checks, makes no 


reſiſtance but turns about the other, or if rob- 


J. 
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bed of his coat, conſents to give away his 
cloak likewiſe, Thoſe ſhort ſighted people, 
who cavil thus, ſhould obſerve; though the 
towls of the air neither ſow, reap nor gather 
into barns, yet they are abundantly fed; they 
would do well to revolve in their minds alfo, 
how the lilies of the field flouriſh without 
toiling or ſpinning ; notwithſtanding our au- 
thority is too great not to believe the richeſt 
and moſt pay potentate on earth, in the bril- 
hancy of his glory, was not arrayed like one 
of them. Money jaundices the cyes of the 
multitude, in order to be the darling inſtru- 
ment of ſenſual gratification, exceſs and pre- 
cedence, and not the mean of plain and mo- 
derate ſubſiſtence only; therefore, we can 
eaſily conceive which is the duſky ſide of the 
queſtion, that bewilders thouſands on to- 


wards the brink of a erer, where they 
are left to fall. 


The Qualers exclaim againſt animoſities and 
hoſtilities; nevertheleſs, they thrive and pro- 
ſper in their worldly concerns, with this mild 
and pacific diſpoſition. To be ſure, the od- 
dities and wildneſs of thoſe people's principles 
are, in general, very remarkable, but as to 
the maxim in queſtion, they are perfectly 
right, and outſhine us far. It is illiberal to 
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imagine, becauſe any ſet of men are wrong 
in ſome, that they ſhould be ſo in all, things. 


Deliaquents on their return from India, 
ſometimes have had their conduct inveſtigated 


and criminated, tho? it never, or very rarely 


hippens that one is puniſhed, let his diſobe- 
dience, extortions and other crimes be what 
they may. The culprit, upon his arrival at 
home, is fo ſhiclded with money, that he 
thinks himſelf in trim to parry every attack: 


his neſt is ſo warmly feathered and ſtrongly 


fortified, that he is ſure to weather every 
ſtorm. There is ſome analogy between his 
cafe and the ſtory of the ſparrow, which 
lizhted once upon a neſt, built not long be- 


fore by a martin with the utmoſt ſagacity ; the 
ſparrow, obſerving the ſame to be exceedingly 
| fit for her own purpoſe, took poſſeſſion of it. 


The martin, alarmed at what the uſurpreſs 
had fo illegally effected, applied for aſſiſtance 
to have her expelled; an hundred pretended 


friends duly appeared, but the uncommon 


dazzling and flaſhing of her large beak, at the 
entrance of the neſt, myſtically repulſed all 


the beſiegers, perhaps by its efluvia. 


One of the kings of Perſia once aſked a 
Portugueſe embaſſador, juſt arrived at his 
22 | 
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court by Goa; how many governours his 


maſter had beheaded, ſince the eſtabliſhment 
of his power in Aſia, he received for anſwer, 
none at all. So much the worſe, replied the 


monarch, his authority cannot be of long du- 


ration, in a country, where ſo many acts of 
outrage and barbarity are committed with 
impunity. 


An extenſion of the E. Indian trade, by 
diſcontinuing it in the hands of monopoliſts, 
and laying it open to Britiſh ſubjects at large, 
is a topic that has been much agitated. But, 
we would have to fear worſe conſequences 
from the new, than from the old, ſyſtem, 
provided the preſent frame of this commercial 
eſtabliſhment was deranged or diflolved, and 


then to fall piece-meal into the hands of ſtrag- 


gling private-companies or individuals. In that 


caſe, government would be perpetually loaded 


and haraſſed with the defence of our Afiatic 


dependencies both by ſea and land, and with 
furniſhing convoys to out and in- ward bound 


merchant-men ; beſides, what labour it would 


be to aſſeſs, levy and collect taxes and duties 


over the immenſe coaſts of India, Britain and 
Ireland, which converge at the preſent time, 


almoſt ſpontaneouſly, into one revenue-maſs 


in London? Private merchants, at any rate, 
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could not advance ſuch capital ſums as become 
requiſite in this trade, nor ly ſo long out of 
their money; becauſe in it, reimburſements 


are to be expected only once in 3 years. It is 


to be conſidered, that one third of the price 
of Eaſtern goods is paid down the moment the 


work is beſpoke, which is perhaps a year be- 


fore hand, the next moiety when half finiſhed, 
and the reſt on delivery. Tho” individuals 
were privileged, yet their intereſt, together 


with the nature of things, would ſoon induce 


them to unite in one and the ſelfsame partner- 
ſhip, particularly in order to preclude the 
danger of rivalſhip in the purchaſes or ſales, 
the neceſſity of aſſortments, and ſo forth. 
Above 50 different agents, reſiding at a vaſt 


_ diſtance from each other, are now employed 


to contract aforehand for a ſingle ſhip's cargo. 
Owing to theſe ſeveral reaſons, the prodigious 
time that voyages take up, and many other 
material circumſtances, this vaſt undertaking 
1s only to be compaſſed by public, but never 
by private, ſocieties, or individuals upon their 
own bottoms. On the other hand, if the 


queſtion was to be decided on general prin- 


ciples, it could in that view be eaſily reſolved. 


It is well known, freedom is the very ſoul of 


commerce, and we are ſenſible that competi- 
tion awakens induſtry ; yet, for upwards of 
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2 century, practice has conſtantly confuted 
thoſe principles. All the nations of Europe 


trading ſince to India, carry on their . by 


excluſive copartnerſige. 


Over and above, we would, moſt probably, 
have cauſe to ſuſpe& the private conduct of 
' merchants and ſeafaring-men, if at liberty to 
rove in diſtant ſeas. Sailing under falſe co- 
lours, paying no reſpect to any flag, ſmug- 
gling, piracy, and every thing that is bad, 


would be practiſed in peaccable times; and in 


times of war, many ot our ſcamen, who of 


late have diſcovered too much of a mutinous 


and robbing diſpoſition, would jump away a 


privateering and buccaneering; and from the 


baſeſt motives fall a plundering, and butcher- 
ing innocent traders upon their travels. 
Imagine only tygers endowed with a little 


reaſon, and then you have ſome idea of the 


crews of bucaneers; alas, their wretched creed 
is, that, whatever is prattica-'e 1s juſt Not 


only ſo, other runagates and out-laws would 


be buſy, ſupplying clandeſtinely the avowed 


enemies of their king and country with arms 
and ammunition, ſay, it were to kill them 
ſelves next day. There is too much truth in 


what Chriſtians are frequently charged with, 
that they, moſt of all religious ſects, diſcover 
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the ſtrongeſt paſſion for money. To the 
ſhame of ſome Britiſh merchants it is men- 
tioned, by the way, that their infamous trade 
to St. Euſtatius, in the late war, will remain 
for ages, a blot on the calling of merchant ; fy, 
at the critical period their brave country had 
to cope at once with 13 revolting provinces, 
and almoſt with the reſt of the world in arms 


beſides! The ſeizure and confilcation of Britiſh 


property in that Dutch iſland, February 1781, | 


by admiral RopNEy and general VAUGHAN, 


would have probably, in remoter times, been 
accompanied with fire and ſword. Thoſe, 
concerned in that ugly trade, cannot be ſup- 
poſed to be lineally deſcended from the Bri- 


tons, who gave JuLis Cxs8sarkfſucha red 


hot reception upon the coaſt of Kent; as little 
they can be ſprung from the Caledonians, who 
afterwards marked out limits to the arms of 
Rome. No, we are rather to ſuſpect, they 


are the offspring of the tuttlers, who followed 


the Roman camps. 


Another inſtance, that counteracts every 
principle of humanity, is the traffic of the hu- 
man ſpecies, together with the tyranny exerciſed 
over negroes, in the ſubſequent iteps and ſtages 
of their ſlavery, Wie have the face to talk 
concerning the law of nations, and, forſooth, 
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to tell them that they are men, who, in com- 
mon with ourſelves, are to participate in the 
redemption of Jesus CHRIS; after all, 
we employ them as beails of burden, only 
worſe fed and more ſeverely puniſhed. The 
Dutch and Spaniards, among all others of the 
Chriſtian perſuaſion, made the moſt unconſcion- 
able ſtrides in cruelty, to gratify their abo- 
minable avarice. Examples of a moſt deep 
die are, the maſlacre perpetrated by the Dutch 
at Java in the year 1740, when 30,000 Chi- 
neſe were ſurprized and deſtroyed in cold 
blood. The barbarous murder committed by 


another {ſet of them, firſt in torturing and then 


killing the Engliſh at their factories in Am- 


boyna and Banda in the year 1622, is a tragi- 
cal event, tho” it muſt be remembered as an 


_ unparalleled piece of atrocity, yet ſtands to this 


day neither redreſſed nor revenged. OLIVER 


CrRoMWELL, indeed, procured a difavowal 
of this affair at home, and inſiſted on an in- 
demnification for the deſcendents of the un- 
fortunate victims, but this flipped over, with- 
out being ever enferced. About ſixteen years 


thereafter, when the Japaneſe perceived that 


the avarice of the European ſettlers in their 
country had run too high, they reſolved to have 
them expelled to a man out of their dominions. 
The incomers, underſtanding this, embodied 
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themſelves, with a reſolution to die in arms 
rather than be foiled in their ambitious views; 
however, they were ſoon routed, excepting 
a few, who retreated into a fort on the ſea 


coaſt, which had been formerly in their poſleſ- 
ſion. By that time, every foreign ſhip left 
the country but one, commanded by Rotbeter 
a dutchman; him the Japaneſe hired to can- 


nonade the fort, where the unhappy Chriſti- 
ans were cooped up 3 the wretch agreed, 


and aſſiſted in that piece of fad ſervice till the 
3 were entirely cut off | 


The inhumanity exhibited in the conqueſt 


of Spaniſh America exceeds any thing, of this 


nature, that we can poſlibly take a retroſpect 


of. The Spaniards ſeldom failed in giving the 


name of ſome ſaint or other to every country 


which they ſeized, and then to cut the throats 


of the natives in the name of that ſaint. After 
CoLumMBus retired, the ſucceeding govern- 
ours of Hiſpaniola and Cuba, ſuſpecting the 
natives for concealing where the richeſt gold- 
mines were to be found; nothing leſs than the 
final extermination of thoſe ill-fated people 


was deemed adequate to the diſappointment. 
The fury of this ſlaughter, once begun, was 


unmatched! In a few years Hiſpaniola, con- 
taining millions of humane, harmleſs and 
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hoſpitable inhabitants, was depopulated, as 


well as Cuba, that is ſaid to have been inhabi- 

tated by half a million. Then the cruel Spa- 
niards went out with dogs to hunt men; 
who, in a half-naked and defenceleſs conditi- 
on, were purſued as deer into the thickets, 
and there either torn and devoured by hounds, 
or fired upon, under circumſtances, when 
every gun muſt have told, while others were 
pent up and burnt in their hovels! 


To reſume the account of our E. India com- 
pany; it is thought that both their territorial 
and mercantile incomes, at this time, amount 
to neat L.4.0c0,009 annually. According to 
Mx. Dow's calculation in the year 1766, 
the very revenues of Bengal came to near one 
million and a half ſterling yearly, clear of all 
the expences of both civil and military eſta- 
bliſhments. The amount of duties on the 
goods imported by the company, the impoſt 
of 5 per cent on the rough produce of their 


ſales, with the ſum of L.400,000 paid into the 


hands of government, as an acknowledge- 
ment for the patronage, protection and grant 


of territories given to them in Aſia, form a 


yearly revenue of L. 1, 460, ooo to the Britiſh 
treaſury. Their capital, or united funds, ſome 


ſay, valued at 677 millions of pounds ſterling, 
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in the year 1 767; while others, ſnarling at this 


as an exaggeration, reduce their ſtock to 42 2 
millions. Government is unfortunately under 
the neceſſity of regarding the cuſtoms as a re- 
ſource of finance, rather than a thermo- 
meter of its commerce. Thus, it comes to 
be more accuratley aſcertained, that the 
Afiatic imports of goods yearly amount 
to L.1,500,000, and the exports only to 
L. ooo, ooo; of courſe, the balance againft 
Britain falls out to be L.600,000. It is faid, 
that the company the very laſt year, ſent 


even to China, either from home or their 


ſettlements abroad, the ſum of L.700,000 in 


| ſpecie, along with L. 300, ooo worth of wool- 


len clothes; the whole of their uſual exports 
in ſpecie and bullion to Aſia is commonly 
computed at L. 1,090,000. 


The exports, beſides filver, conſiſt of every 


kind of woollen manufactures, all forts of 


hard-ware, wine, ginſeng *, quickſilver. The 
imports, beſides tea, are (or may be,) dia- 
monds, turcoiſes, pearls, various ſtones and 
gems of immenſe value, tortoiſe ſhells, cow- 


2 The chineſe are ſo fond of this root, that they 
think it is impoſſible to pay too dear for it. 
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precious woods, drugs, ſpiceries of all kinds, 
perfumes, colour-gums, beautiful varniſh, in- 
digo, ſalt- petre, coffee, ſugar, dates, arrack , 
wrought and raw ſilks, muſlins, callicoes, 
chints, gold brocades, tapeſtry, Morocco lea- 
ther, ſhagreen, porcelain, lacquered ware, pa- 
per, Caramanian wool f, nanking and vari- 
ous other cotton-ſtuffs, with all the woven 
manufactures of India. 


rent foreign nations, as more than compenſate 


ries *, gold, amber, ivory, ebony and other 


Some of theſe articles - 
ate re-exported, in ſuch quantities, to diffe- 


ET od 


the loſs of what ſilver is ſent, in the firſt in- 


ſtance out of this country. 
From theſe extenſive ſources of revenue, 


trade, Cc. both maſters and ſervants in this 
concern have ariſen to. an amazing height of 


» Cowries are a kind of ſhells, that were uſed as 
coin of old in China. 


I Arrack is a ſort of fine brandy procured from the 
vegetable juice toddy, which flows, by inciſion, from 


the cocoa tree; an inferiour kind is got from rice, ſyrup 


and ſome parts of the cocoa, which after being fer- 
mented together, are ſubjected to diſtillation. 


+ It is a remarkable circumſtance, that regularly in 


May, the fleece, of its own accord, drops off the goat, 
which produces this wool. 
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proſperity and affluence. People, however, 


are to obſerve that wealth, at an overgrown 


pitch, ſeldom fails to be attended with a re- 
dundancy of luxury, and that this, like 2 
groſs corpulency in the human body, may be 


the forerunner of an approaching decay. The 
ancient queen of the ocean Tyre, Carthage 


and Corinth, fell victims to the vices, which 
their opulence had introduced. Commerce 
may be finally undone by the riches it accu- 
mulates, as power is ſometimes deſtroyed by 
its own conqueſts. 


The liſt of ſhipping, employed in the A- 
ſiatjc trade, is great; beſide the company's 
own, a number of chartered, ſhips are ſent 
out, generally from 700 to 1000 tuns burden. 
The coaſt and bay, as alſo the coaſt and China 
ſhips, are abſent for ſeveral years; becauſe 
their deſtination is not to run out and in ex- 
peditiouſly, but to trade from place to place; 
all, however, return directly home from Chi- 
na. Ihe principal port frequented there is 
Canton, where it is ſaid, one merchant ſup- 
plied Europeans laſt year with teas and raw 
filks to the value of L.1,100,000. In Decem- 
ber 1786, 46 ſail of Britith ſhipping, belong- 
ing either to the mother country or her colo- 
nics, lay in Canton and Makan harbours, when 
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8 more were daily expected; 5 Dutch, 6 A- 
merican, 3 French, 1 Portugucſe, 2 Swediſh 


and 2 Daniſh E. Indiamen lay allo then at 
Canton. | 


The company's ſervants, at Bengal and on 
the Coromandel coait, carry on a clandeſtine 
trade to Malacca, in their country ſhips, which 
is connived at by the Dutch governour and 
council. It is certain, whatever tea is brought 


hither by that conveyance, it muſt become 


muſty, and loſe, as it were, its race and pri- 
mitive fragrancy, by the time it is uſed a- 
mong eus. 
know, it may be brought to Malacca fypm 
the moſt interiour parts of Japan, over 2400 
miles by fea and land; thence, as far or fur- 


ther, by the time it arrives at the Cape; the 


diſtance again between the Cape and the nor- 
thern tea-marts 1s a ſpace nearly equal to the 


half of the globe, where, after being landed, 


it may happen to lie by in cellars for years. 


The cafe is otherwiſe, when tea is imported 


directly from China; a ſhip from London to 
the river of Canton finiſhes her voyage out 


and in generally in 9 or 10 months, excluſive 


of the time the lies waiting a Cargo, which 
may be 5 or 6 months. 


la the firſt place, for ought we 
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After clearing the Cape, the outward- 
bound China ſhips ſhape their courſe right for 
the ſtraits of Sunda there they paſs the iſland 
of Sumatra, bearing northward, where we 
have two ſettlements Bencoolen and Fort 
Marlborough, whence the principal cargoes 
of pepper are brought. This place produces 
ſo much gold, that ſome conjecture it to be 
the Ophir, mentioned in icripture, whither 


 SoLOMON ſent his fleets. The equator divides 


Sumatra into two parts; therefore, the inha- 
bitants are always under a perpendicular ſun. 
The rites of marriage among the Sumatrans 
conſiſt ſimply in joining the hands of the par- 
ties, and pronouncing them man and wife. 


With us, courtſhip includes the idea of hum- 


ble intreaty on the man's ſide, and favour with a 
condeſcenſion on the part of the woman, who 
beſtows perſon and property for love. The 
Sumatran, on the contrary, when he fixes his 
choice, and pays all that he is worth for the 
object of it, the obligation might naturally be 


conſidered on his fide; yet, a degree of deli- 


cacy and reſpect is always ſhown by him to 
the fairer ſex. In that country, mothers carry 
their nurſed children ſtraddling on the hip, by 
mean of bands, as they do in Wales; but, 
the defenſive armour of ſtays, and offenſive 
weapons called pins, might be an objection 
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to a general introduction of ſuch a faſhion in- 
to Britain: when cradles are made uſe of, 


they ſwing, ſuſpended from the cieling of the 


rooms. Both ſexes in Sumatra grind down 
their teeth, almoſt even with the gums, or 
ſhape them like pyramids by a whetſtone, and 


then they are dyed jet-black. The great men 


ſometimes incaſe the teeth of the under- jaw 
in gold, with a plain hoop of that metal fixed 
round the gum: this contraſted with the black 
dye, has, by candle light, a very ſplendid 


appearance. They bore the ears of the fe- 


males about the age of 9; this they call beten- 
day, as they call filing the teeth bedabong ; 
both which operations are regarded by the 
family as the occaſions of a feſtival. The 
children of Europeans born there, are, and 


continue, as fair as thoſe born in the country 


of their parents ; which ſhews that the differ- 
ence of ſkin-colour is not an impreſſion of 
climate. The fallow and tawny complexion, 
acquired by Europeans in hot climes, is more 
aſcribable to the effect of bilious diſorders, 


than an expoſure to the ſun; hence, many 


are led to conclude, that the phenomenon of 
colours ariſes from the more or leſs profuſe 
ſecretion of the bile, or perhaps, from the 
quality and genial hue thereof. A tree of ex- 


| treme ſingularity grows in that iſland, termed. 
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| ſhelter to a troop of horſe. 
about 20 miles weſt of Patna in Bengal, is 
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the banyan tree; it poſſeſſes the uncommon 
property of dropping fibrous roots from the 


boughs, which, when they touch the earth, 


become new ſtems, and go on increaling to 
ſach an extent, that ſome have meaſyred in 
the circumference of the branches, upwards 


of 1000 feet, and have been ſaid to afford 
A banyan tree, 


repreſented by travellers to meaſure 375 feet 
in diameter, and its ſhadow at noon 1116 feet 
round; the circumference of the ſeveral ſteins, 
60 in number, are 921 feet. Under this tree 


| ſat a naked Fakir who they add, occupied that 
fituation for 25 years; but he did not con- 
tinue there the whole year through, for his 
vow obliged him to lie, during the 4 cold 


months, up to his neck. in the waters of the 
river Ganges. 


The China outward-bound ſhips, on the 
other hand to the ſ. eaſt, paſs Java: the ſu- 


perb and magnificent city of Batavia is the ca- 
pital of this iſland, where che Dutch govern- 
our- general of the Indics reſides. 


His appear- 


ance on public occaſions once equalled in 
ſplendour and ſtate that of any king in Eu- 
rope; this pomp, however, is now moſtly 
The 


laid alide as uſeleſs and troubleſome. 
1 
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Dutch F. India company monopolized the 
importation of tea from Batavia in former 


times, but that is now left to private dealers, 


over whom their government ſtill keeps a 


look-out. The tea, which the Batavian mer- 


chants ſend to Holland, ſeldom miſſes being 


of the worſe fort. Their junks bring 2000 {| 


Chineſe emigrants annually to Java and the 
iſles of Sunda, who come thither in hopes of 
making their fortunes; theſe veſſels carry 


back, among other things, the fins of the 


ſhark, and certain members of the male ſtags, 


(not mentionable with decency), which are 


eſteemed among the delicacics of the table in 


China. The out-ward bound ſhips continue 


their courſe thence towards the equator, 


when they paſs Borneo at eaſt. 


This holds the moſt conſpicuous rank of all 
the iſlands in the world, next to New- Hol- 
land; that is to ſay, provided the latter is not 
a continent; its extent is computed at 800 
by 700 Engliſh miles. The Jocko is a native 
there, which is an irrational animal approach- 
ing very nearly to the human form, and cor- 
reſponds much with the pongo in Guinea. 
It's ſtructure differs from the wooly Chacrelas 
and the groteſque Hottentots only by a flight 
deviation in the figure of the lower part of 


venous animals. 
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the body , and the conformation of the feet. 
The Borneans call this brute the wild man, +, 
LixN aus names it the man of the night , but 
if people are reſolved to humanize it, the man 
of the woods F, appears to be the moſt appli- 
cable name. In this and ſome of the adja- 
cent iſles, the inhabitants dwell in houſes 
erected upon large piles of wood, which are 
acceſſible only by ladders; thoſe very ladders 
muſt be pulled up at night, for a further ſecu- 
rity againſt the invaſion of venomous and ra- 
Camphor 1s extracted from 
a tree, of the laurel tribe, growing in Borneo; 


this gum is much uſed among the Mahome- 


tans, as they can never think of burying one 
of their dead, without putting a piece of it 


into his mouth. Ealt of Borneo, between it 


and the Moluccas, is Celebes; the native inha- 
bitants of this iſland acknowledge no other 
deity but the ſun and moon. According to 
their creed, both were eternal, as well as the 
heavens, whoſe empire the two divided, but 


ambition ſetting them afterwards at variance, 
the moon was obliged to fly, when ſhe miſ- 


carried, and was delivered of the earth! 


* Pelvis. Homo noCturnus. 


+ Orang-outang. Homo ſylveſtris. 
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A ſhip bound for Canton river at laſt 
paſſes the Philippine iſles, ſtretching on the 
eaſt hand from the 5th to the 2oth deg. n. 
lat. and then the great gulph of Tonquin 
opens in a n. weſt direction. 


The company has four public ſales of tea 


every year at home, nearly at equal diſtances 


of time, when ſuch quantities are put up as 
are judged ſufficĩent to ſupply the public de- 
mand; and ſince the year 1784, the firſt pur- 
chaſers have always paid a duty of 124 per 
cent. on thoſe teas. At their firſt four ſales 
tea was put up in the following manner; bo- 
hea at 18. and 7d. congo at 28. and 5d. ſou- 
chong at 38. and 3d. ſinglo likewiſe at 3s. and 


zd. and hyſon at 48. and 11d. a pound. It is 


illegal to ſet up teas at prices that ſhall, on the 
whole of what is ſo expoſed at any one ſale, 
exceed the prime coſt, with the freight and 
other charges of importation, together with 


the lawful intereſt from the time of its arrival 
in Britain, and the common premium of inſur- 


ance. The company is obliged to ſend orders 


abroad from time to time for purchaſing ſuch 
quantities, when added to the ſtock in their 


warehouſes, and to the quantity already or- 
dered, though not arrived, as ſhall amount to 


a ſufficieat ſupply for keeping, always before 
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hand, a tore equal at leaft to one years con- 
ſumpt, according to the ſales of the preced- 
ing year. 


A quick correſpondence with India hinted. 


AS the idea of a n. weſt paſſage from Eu- 
rope to China 1s now almoſt dropped, a more 
expeditious ſcheme to forward diſpatches, 
tho” not any merchandize, to and fro between 
the ſouthern nations of Europe and the Eaſt 
Indies, ſhould be deviſed, than by the circu- 
itous courſe of the Cape, or of Baſſora. The 
moſt convenient way is by Marſeilles, Leg- 
horn or Venice, to Alexandria; thence, tv 
Suez, and down the red fea to Anjengo and 


Bombay. The ſpace, in which a journey to 


Bombay -may be performed, travellers have 
calculated at 10 weeks. The voyages for 
the moſt part would be within the tropics, 
where the winds and weather are ſo uniform 


and regular as any natural revolution can be; 


even, in the Mediterranean, the only part, 
where the winds are liable to moſt changes 
and varieties, they are ſeldom known to blow 
long between the ſ. and eaſt which is the only 
point of the compaſs unfavourable to veſſels, 
bound from Italy or France to the Levant. 
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The objections made by the Turks to tra- 


vellers going thro' Egypt, might be eaſily re- 
moved. The Grand Seignior or the ſherreef 
of Mecca, it is preſumable, ſo far from offer- 
ing the ſmalleſt obſtruction to packets, would 
on the contrary give the ſubjects of European 
powers paſſports to proceed by ſea and land 
thro' their dominions, provided they were to 


carry nothing along but papers, or a few ſmall 
A perſon, accuſtomed to travel, 
would with eaſe arrive at Alexandria from 


bundles. 


London in 21 days; that is, ſuppoſing that he 
had pre viouſly determined what route to pur- 
ſue to the Mediterranean, and that he had 
allo ordered a veſſel to be prepared at the in- 
tended place of embarkation. Ihe n. and weſt 


winds blow during the whole ſummer in this 


ſea; therefore, the paſſage at that ſeaſon from 


Marſeilles, Leghorn or Venice to Alexandria, 
in a good failing veſſel, ſeldom exceeds 15, 


and is ſometimes accompliſhed in 10 days. 


From Alexandria he could get to Suez in 7, 


thence to Anjengo in 21, and to Bombay in 
23 days more. Thus, after allowing 6 days 


to reach his port on the Mediterranean, the 
whole journey between London and Bombay 


would be got over in 10 weeks and 2 days at 
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The meflenger who brought the news of 


queen ELIZAAETH“s death to her ſucceſſor at 


Edinburgh, in March 1603, after every exer- 
tion in his power, took 10 days to his journey 
from London. A ſtage coach, 25 years ago 
hobbled for 15 days on the road hetween 


thoſe two capitals, whereas the mail-coach 


runs it now in 24 days. Comparatively it 
may be ſuppoſed that a journey to Bombay 
may come to be finithed yet in a ſhorter ſpace, 
than is here foreſhown, And the argu- 
ment requires no enforcement, that every 
mode of quick intercourſe, between the pa- 
rent country and her colonies abroad, ſhould 


bid fair to promote the connection and depen- 


dency of the latter. 


The principal objections made to the voy- 
ages and journeys between India and Britain, 


by the way of Suez, are the expence, danger 


and inconvenience attending them. The ex- 


' pence would be but trifling to all thoſe Euro- 


pean powers, now at peace and apparent amity, 
who have vaſt poſſeſſions and properties in 
India, to eſtabliſh a regular packet between 
Marſeilles and Alexandria, and another be- 
tween eaſt Suez and Bombay; where a gene- 
ral European poſt - office ſhould be fixed to dif- 


patch and receive mails once at leaſt in three 
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months, to and from the different weſtern na- 
tions, and either over land or by ſea, to and 
from the eaſtern countries. Each nation 
ſhould have an agent at eaſt Suez; whence the 
Indian packet might return the moment the 
weſtern diſpatches were ſhipped, that is to ſay, 
if the wind anſwered; and our weſtern cou- 


riers might ſet out immediately with the eaſt - 


ern- mails. The navigation of the red ſea is 
ſo tolerably well known now, that it can no 
longer be conſidered dangerous; the winds u- 
ſually blow there from the n. and ſouth and be- 
ing periodical like the monſoons in India, this 
invariably determines the point of time to fall 
into, or out of that ſea. In more remote times, 


veſſels of great burthen, and in fleets only, | 
ſailed at certain ſeaſons from here to America; 
whereas now, {kiffs of ſmall tunnage venture | 


thither fingly at all times. The Mahometan 
merchants carry on a conſtant trade, between 


Hither India and Mecca in Arabia, in veflels 
called junks and grabs; one of thoſe floating 
caſtles, beſide. her dead-weight cargo, will 


_ 


carry 1700 pilgrims at once, up and down | 


the red ſea, when about viſiting a 


tomb. 


As to inconvenience, there is hardly one, 
that might not be removed by mean of a little 
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money, properly applied. In paſſing the road 


between Alexandria and Suez, ſome embarraſſ- 


ments may occur; theſe, however might be 
moſtly avoided by giving away few preſents 
of no great value to the Beys of Egypt, and 
ſo procure paſſes or perhaps an armed eſcort. 
In all the Arabian and Turkiſh countries, eſ- 
pecially near the city of Mecca, in order to a- 
void inſults from the populace, a Chriſtian 


traveller ſhould allow his beard and whiſkers 


to grow, and wear always an eaſtern dreſs; 
in winter apellis, indęed, is both uſeful and 
ornamental. Neither ſhould he ever wear 
green clothes at any place in the Levant ;-for 
green 1s a colour deemed facred to thoſe, who 


have made the pilgrimage to Mecca, and to 


the deſcendants of the prophet of prophets; 


nor do the Turks love to ſee a Chriſtian dreſſed 


in red, which was MaRHOMET's favourite co- 


lour. A perſon of character may have credit the 
whole way on this journey, for draughts on 
Britain or India. However, a ſupply of ready 
money 18 preferable ; the Venetian chequins * 
anſwer beſt in company, as being both very 
portable and quite current, in * country 
along that line. 


Theſe digreſſions, tho of much affinity 


with our main ſubject, muſt be left off, 
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The dietetic and n uſe of tea. 


IN Britain, tea makes at preſent a large 


part in the diet, and at the ſame time in the | 


convivial pleaſures of many clafſes among the 


people. We are equally charmed with it, as 


ſome of the Indians are with the leaves of the 


| betel. Among them, it is a breach of man- 
ners to take leave for any long time without 


preſenting each other with a bundle of betel, 


that being accounted a pledge of friendſhip, | 
| ſufficient to alleviate the | pain of abſence. | 


None ſpeaks to a ſuperiour, without having his 


mouth perfumed with betel. The women of 


faſhionable gallantry are moſt laviſh in the uſe 


of betel, conſidering it an incentive to the 


blandiſhments of love. Betel is taken after 


meals, betel is chewed during a viſit, betel is 
offered at meeting and at parting, in a word, 


nothing 1 is to be done without betel. 


A vein of idolatry ſeems to be congenial 
with the culture, importation and conſump- 
tion of tea. The ancient, and ſo far as we 
know, the modern Chineſe worſhip material 
objects &; the Japeneſe, at the ſame time are 


* When Lokrn ANSON was waiting an audience 
of the vice-roy at Canton in November 1 743, a prodi- 


gious fire bro!:2 out there. On the firſt alarm, he 


” 
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repreſented the groſſeſt of all idolaters. The 
Dutch, being the only European nation that 
trade now to Japan, it is ſaid, in order to hu- 
mour the natives for their own ſelſiſh ends, de- 
ny, nay, abjure the Chriſtian perſuaſion. And 
tea, in its laſt and conſumptive ſtage, is re- 
garded by ourſelves to a violent pitch of fancy, 
that borders on.idolizment. This Aſiatic leaf, 
tho' not without its inconveniences, may be 
_ conſidered on the whole an innocent ſpecies 
of luxury; it bas been found very agreeable 
and beneficial, particularly to the ſedentary 
and ſtudious; hence, it is emphatically ſtiled 
the poets friend. There are few vegetables 
employed in food, which when uſed with 


moderation and judgment are better, or more 
aſe and pleaſant | than tea. 12 6 


Hun aſk * it happens, that the ſobriety 
of mankind in the torvid zone, and adjacent 
dr can oitpeaſe with the mant of 


— to aſt the inhabitants to enge it; — they 


warned him, as there was no mandarine preſent, who 
alonehadauthoritytodireQon thoſe occaſions, he would 
be made anſwerable for what houſes he ſhould, order 

[tape pulled down. Hereupon his men deſſſigd, and 
in the mean while the Chineſe contented. thenſelves 
with looking on, and holding up their 5 near the 
flames, which they expected ſhouldcheck their pr bare 
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aromatics and ſtimulants, which have lately 
become ſo neceſſary to the luxurious taſte of 
the northerns? The ſuperfluous phlegm in the 
temperament of the latter is obviouſly the 
cauſe: in northern ſites, a coarſe and heavy 
animal-machine, naturally in a vapid, and ap- 
proaching a torpid ſtate, finds pleaſure in 
whatever is apt to rouſe and agitate its ſpirits; 
namely, in travelling, dancing, fencing, hunt- 
ing, war, the uſe of ſpiritous liquors, tobacco, 
tea, coffee, foreign ſpiceries, and pungent home- 
grown ſubſtances, ſuch as onions, radiſh, c. 


The colour, ſtrength, activity, temper and 
health of the inhabitants, in every country, 
depend much on the ſtate and temperature of 
the ſoil and ſky. This truth is well known 


to thoſe, who trade for ſlaves to the African 


coaſt. The negroes they purchaſe there are 


dull and ſtupid, lively and ingenious, fickly ; 


or robuſt, long or ſhort lived, and fo forth, 
according to the nature of the country and 
air, whence they are brought. 


On the extenſion of the fire, after conſuming 11 


ſtreets, LoR D Axs oN was deſired to take any mea- 
ſure he thought moſt prudent to ſtop it ; according- 


lp, he a ſecond time went to work with 40 of his 


men, by whoſe exertion the fre was ſoon ſuppreſſed. 
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In the year 1766, noleſs than 6, ooo, ooo lb. 
tea were imported by the Britiſh, 4.500, ooo 
by the Dutch, 2,400,000 by the Swedes, 
an equal quantity by the Danes, 2,100,000 
by the French, and 1,050,000 by the Portu- 
gueſe ; quantities, when added together, that 
amount to 18,450,000 Ib. The preference 
given, thro' the continental countries of Eu- 
rope, to coffee, chocolate and other liquors, 
joined to a ſeries of obfervations carefully 
purſued for ſeveral years, with the minuteſt 
calculations that could poſſibly be made in 
ſuch complicated cafes, induce many to con- 
clude that the whole annual conſumpt of tea 
throughout "Europe, excluſively of Britain 
and Ireland, does not ſurpaſs 6,450,000 Ih. 
conſequently that of this empire muſt be 
11,000,000, lb. The quantity conſumed by 
us is certainly far beyond this; for admitting 
that 5 millions, out of 14 millions of perſons *, 
drink tea, and that once only, and ſeldom 
twice, a day, we may ſuppoſe, without being 
wide of the truth, that each ſpends 4 lb. a- 
year; therefore, 20,000,000 lb. muſt be had 
ſome how or ſome where. The myſtery ſtill 
increaſes, if we advert that a deal of this 
commodity is, beſides, exported; from here 


* See page 13. 
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to the W. Indies, N. America, and other 
parts. The price of the different kinds may 
be computed at an average to the laſt pur- 
chaſer at 58. per Ib. accordingly the rage after 
this exotic drink coſts to us 5 millions of pounds 


ſterling every year, and its ſweet co - ingredi- 
ent as much if not more &. Between the 


» An annual tea-bill to Britain. 


ir 20,000,000 lb. tea 
the mean price of 
per lo. L. 5, ooo, ooo 
ay | The en and windvw by 
commutation tax, by 
| ſuppoſition -- - 100,000 


To ſugar, honey, mo-" 
lafſes, ec. ſufficient | | 
to ſweeten the above > $5,000,000 
quantity of tea, by a| 
rough calculation 


Collaterally 


To the late increaſed 

| intereſt of the public 5 
I 4, 500, oo0 
The loſs of 30 'Tranſ- 
Indiretly } atlantic tributes = 30,000 
and caſually | Duties on American im- 


ports and exports =- 60,000 
The ſaving of 10 pen- 
| fions, valuing each at 
8 5000l. „ W ˙ö 2 | £0,000 
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years 1775 and 1783, that is, durieg ** 
courſe of the late American war, the national 
debt ſwelled from 137 to 253 millions of 
pounds ſterling, 1. e. in a ſum of 116 milli- 
ons. The intereſt and agency of that increaſe 
amount annually to near 4+ millions ſterling, 
which are raiſed from us in taxes. The event- 


ful and fatal infuſion of 28+ cheſts of tea, in 


the ſpring of 1774, in Boſton road, loſt the 
ſuperiority of 15 American provinces fortu- 


itouſly to Britain; which, with the ſcraps of 


cold and inhoſpitable territories preſerved there 


ill, might have been formed, by a forecaſt in 


the cabinet during the unſucceſsful admini- 
ſtration of Loxd NoxrT n, into 30 kingdoms, 
principalities and dukedoms. Now, let us 


ſuppoſe, that thoſe new realms were erected 
dependant and tributary for ever to Great 


Britain, and their ſovereignties given occa- 
ſionally in lieu of penſions to princes of the 
royal blood, and to ſome diſtinguiſhed ſub- 


jects, who had ſerved their country in the ſe- - 


nate or field with matchleſs abilities and gal- 


lantry; ſuch as the late earl of Chatham, 
Lord Hawk, and the prefent Lord Heath- 


field of Gibraltar. This to take place under 


certain limitations, that in caſe the crown of 


Britain was to fall in ſucceſſion to any of 


thoſe royal princes, or their deſcendants, he 
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ſhould then reſign his American ſovereignty; 
or if ſome of thoſe princes and nobles ſhould 


happen to die without male iſſue, or be na- 


turally incapable to reign, c. in any of 


theſe caſes, their grants or tenures ſhould 


have been transferred at the pleaſure and by 
the appointment of our king and parliament. 


In the courſe of every century 10 ſtates 


might thus return, perhaps, to the mother- 
country, which would in fact lighten it of 
as many heavy penſions. At the ſame time, 


an excluſive trade with our crowned-vaſſals 


might be attached; and in the event of be- 


ing obliged to take an active part in their 


public or private quarrels, to be indemnified 
by ſubſidies in all our warlike expences. But 
ceaſing to recite the public burthens ſuperin- 
duced by tea, let us attend to its virtues, 
injuries, uſes, abuſes, &c. in other reſpects. 


An infuſion of brown tea is eſteemed ſoft- 


ning, nouriſhing and ſerviceable in all thoſe 


complaints, which have the aſpect of a decay; 
this ſort undergoes ſome mode of preparation, 
that takes away its raking qualities, and gives 
a deep colour to it. Green tea is known to 
be diuretic, it carries an agreeable roughneſs 
into the ſtomach, gently aſtringes the fibres, 
and gives ſo much tenſity to them as 15 requi- 
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uſe to employ 
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ſite towards promoting digeſtion. An impro- 
per or exceſſive uſe will no doubt render this, 
or any thing elſe prejudicial : wholeſome 
and ſound tea, taken in a moderate quantity, 


refreſhes and exhilirates, owing to its ſtimu- 
lating quality. Opium till very lately was ſup- 


poſed to operate upon, or affect, the human 
body, as a ſubſtance peculiarly poſſeſſed of a 
ſoothing and quieting virtue. The moſt 
eminent phyſicians concurred in this opinion, 


till the preſent DR. Bao of Edinburgh be- 


gan to conſider the matter more maturely 
than his predeceſſors or cotemporaries, and 
the reſult of his experiments is, that opium 
acts rather as a //imulant on the nervous and 
muſcular parts of the human body. All au- 
thors, who wrote upon tea, agree to its being a 


| narcotic, belonging to the natural order of —* 


which univerſally produce ſtupor ; therefore, 
we are to conclude its ſedative effect ariſeth 


from ſtimulation, and that it acts in the very 


manner coffee, opium and ſpiritous liquors do; 
DR. CR EINE informs us, the Turks are in 
coffee and opium inſtead of 
brandy, to intoxicate and make themſelves 


cheerful. From this view it is contended by 
wn UE the energy of the nervous ths, 
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5 | 
together with the tone of the muſcular fibres, | ' 
are diminiſhed by tea, as it were, inducing a 
_ conſiderable degree of ſenſibility and irritabi- 
lity. Others declare, the thinner evacuations - 
are very powerfully promoted thereby ; there- 
fore, it cannot miſs to reduce the fleſh and 

bulk of people when uſed to exceſs. Such! 
effects tend to impair ſtrength, and forward 
the other conſequences on the nerves already 
taken notice of, hence, many actually believe, 
that tea enfeebles and enervates ſo far, as to 

introduce ſeveral diſorders, which ſeem in a | leave, 
_ contracted ſenſe, to proceed from laxity and | n 
debility alone; and ſtill worſe conſequentially } 

making way for the reliſh of ſpirituous li- 

. quors, which are often drunk to relieve the de- ] 
non which it occaſions. 


Some writers have been really led to ima- The 
gine, that this leaf produces conſequences very 
(highly prejudicial to ſociety. If it injures the | Pt © 
health, by cruſhing and breaking down the | he! 
temperature of our bodies, it muſt be aſcribed } . 
eventually as one cauſe towards corrupting vile: 
the morals of the people. Its affection on lity 
the nerves, perhaps contributes to abate the ſive) 
vigour, ecurage and ſteadineſs of the mind; and 
circumſtances fully ſufficient of themſelves to } 41 
diſſuade them from its uſe, who are engaged } 


| | in any line of life requiring reſolution and 
much exertion. la the hot climates of China 


and India this liquor may not be ſo hurtful 


as in the more cold; there, it may tend to 
| abate the wearineſs produced by heat, and as 


a grateful diluent promote the thinner evacu- 
ations, which probably may counteract its in- 


jury by making it paſs off quickly. If tea is ta- 
ken in a recent and high flavoured ſtate, and 


in a conſiderable quantity, weakneſs and tre- 
mour ſucceed; the noxious qualities of the 


leaves, when freſh, are well known in the 
countries, wherein they grow. 


Da. FaLcones obſerves, the Japaneſe are 


very much ſubject to the diabetes, and the 
{ conſumptive diſorders, which reſemble an 


| atrophy, from the frequent drinking of tea. 


The Chineſe are fo ſenſible of this, that they 


very rarely drink green tea at all, being moſt 


apt to excite ſuch complaints; therefore, bo- 
hea is in more general uſe throughout the 
empire, but green is always prefeated before 


viſitants and foreigners. The narcotic qua- 
lity of the freſh and unprepared leaves is de- 
ſtroyed in a great meaſure, by the gradual 
and repeated toaſting they undergo; this ope- 


ration renders chem at the ſame time exhili- 


L 
rating and cheering, and in the opinion of 
many, cleanſing and attenuating. 


| Knmiren remarks, tea is particularly ſervice- 
able in waſhing away the tartareous matter, 
which 1s the efficient cauſe of calculous con- 


_ cretions, gravel and gouty diſorders: he af- 


firms among all the great tea-drinkers in Ja- 
pan, he never met with any, who were trou- 
| bled with the gout or ſtone. 


The Aſiatics in general, but above all the | 


Chineſe, extol the wholeſome and medicinal 


virtues of this plant. The latter preſcribe it 
always in caſes of nervous weakneſs, headach, 


drouſineſs, lethargy, aſthma, palpitation of the 
heart, heart-burn, indigeſtion, involuntary 


movement to ſtool, flux, hxmorroids and num- ! 


berleſs other ailments ; beſides, they add, that 


it renders the body active and elevates the ſpi- | 


Tits, but it is well known, how extremely par- 
tial the inhabitants of China are in reſpect to 
every thing, which originates in their own 
country, and enthuſiaſts ſee things always in a 
falſe light. The virtues aſcribed to tea are a- 
bun dantly numerous, tho? perhaps few of them 
have any juſt toundation. Little more can 
be expected from the ordinary infuſion, than 
from a diluent, acceptable to the palate and 


* 
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others, who are obliged to expoſe themſelves 
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ſtomach; its virtues conſiſt, perhaps, merely 
in cuſtom, and all its harm m exceſs. The diu- 
retic, diaphoretic and other qualities, for which 


it is ſo loudly celebrated, may depend more on 


the quantity of warm fluid employed, than on 
any particular quality gained from the tea. 


It cannot be denied, ſays Baron HALLE, 


but tea occaſions a degree of gaiety and live- 
lineſs for ſome time. This is the reaſon, why 


I recommend a moderate uſe of it to people 


in health; it likewiſe ſuits travellers and 


much to cold and dampneſs, as it quickly 
removes the weight and laſſitude, uſually 
produced therefrom. In what, may we 


| aſk, conſiſts the intrinſic advantage of this 
leaf? Botrnaave tells, it is only in the warm 


water, but a phyſician muſt be nothing elſe 
than a ſangrado, who imagines warm water 
will be of utility to every ſtomach. Hieeo- 
CRATES, the great father of phy ſic, inſtructed 


us, that the too free uſe of warm water ſoftens ; 


the ficſh, weakens the nerves, occaſions he- 


morrhages, renders men ſtupid, and ſome- 
times brings on palſies, ſyncope and death. 
Thus, tea is hurtful in various reſpects from 


the manner in which it is uſed, whether we 
attribute the virtues or evils of the beverage 
ny H 
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to the leaf itſelf, the fermentation of the ſu- 
gar, or the hot water, Some reckon ſtrong 
green tea an emetic, and yet they commend 
the ſame in hyſteric and hypochondriac affec- 


tions, in which its ill effects have been indi- 
ſputab! * experienced. 


Dx. Zi MERMAN in his account of tea thus 
goes on; I will not inſiſt on the aſſertion of 
the bertel LixxNævs, that all the plants 
which reſemble the tea-ſhrub are venemous 


and deleterious, becauſe 1 know ſeveral ladies 


in Switzerland, who drink warm water only 
with ſugar and cream, and they feel the ſame 
advantages and diſadvantages from this beve- 
rage that others do from tea. Linnzvs was 


of opinion, we had to fear only from the uſe 
of new tea; this rule, however, can only be 


applicable to the countries where the plant 


grows, when drunk in a freſh ſtate there, it 
Aways excites intoxication in ſome degree. 


This is the reaſon, why the laws of thoſe na- 
tions have determined, how long tea ſhould 


be kept before it is made uſe of. A diffe- 


rence in the temperature of climes 1s, perhaps, 
what produces ſuch conſequences, thus, the 
ſame indulgence in drinking ſpirituous liquors, 
which may be neceſſary to ſtimulate the blood 
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in Norway, would be enough to * an 


Italian mad. 


There is ſomething exceedingly penetrating 
in the nature of tea, adds the doctor, and it is 
well known, after frequent blood- lettings, no- 
thing begets a wan and pale complexion ſooner 
than it. We had a gentleman in Switzerland, 
who in every reſpect knew how to aſſume the 
tone of majeſty; one day he was told, no- 
thing elevated the dignity of a prince ſo much 
as when every object round him had a pale 


| look. This hint was enough, thenceforth, 
he directed all his ſervants to be blooded once 
a month, and obliged each of them to ſwallow 


50 diſhes of tea every day. 


When I ſtudied at Gottingen, continues 


the doctor, I was accuſtomed to drink tea in 


the night with an intention to prevent drow- 
ſineſs, which had ſo complete an eſſect that at 
the end of two years after I purſued this me- 
thod, both ſleep and ſtrength had forſaken 
me, and my head was as weak as my ſtomach. 
Among my patients ſince, I ſometimes obſerve 
it rendering the pulſe flow and weak, and 
that taking too much latitude with it creates 
flatulency, hyſteric and hypochondriac affecti- 


ons, tremors, palpitation of the heart, vertigo, 
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vapours, whites and even deep melancholy. 
One of the fair ſex was known to Da. FalENp, 


who had an incontinence of urine, and after - 


wards a ſuppreſſion of the monthly courſes, 
brought on by tea. Some drink it very hot 


for coldneſs at the ſtomach: I know one, in 


that way of thinking, at Zurich, who is con- 
ſtantly with a tea-pot in his hand, and this is 


done with an intention to warm his ſtomach, 


the conſequence is, that he is extremely fla- 
tulent and liable to chohcs. Some phyſicians 
tell their patients, they have got cold ſtomachs; 
ſuch coldneſs appears to me an extreme de- 


gree of relaxation, which may be attributed 


in a great meaſure to tea. Our Swiſs ladies 
being ſuch ſlaves to it, accounts why that fe- 
male diſorder, the whites, is equally general in 
this country as in Flanders and Holland, 
Sometimes I ſucceed in curing the diſeaſe now 
mentioned, by employing every thing which 
is contrary to the effects of warm water, ſuch 
as barks, chalybeates, and tonics in general. 


The Aſiatic method of preparing tea. 


THE Japaneſe have a peculiar way of pre- 


paring tea for their repaſts, by grinding down 
the leaves and reducing them by a hand mill, 
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made of a dark-green ſtone, named ſerpen- 
tine, into a fine and delicate powder; which, 
when mixed with hot water and ſtirred about, 
as we do with chocolate, till it frothes and 
becomes a thin pulp, is then ſipped without 
ſugar. This is called hic tea, to diſtinguiſh 


it from the ſimple infuſion, and is ſipped every 


day by the more opulent people in Japan. 
The poorer claſſes of the Chineſe boil the 
coarſe and inferiour forts in large quantities, 
in kettles, for common drink. Perſons, in 
higher walks of life, drink the fineſt kinds, 
prepared in the ſame manner as in Europe, 
only they uſe no ſugar in it; the Tartars are 
the only ſe: of people in China who mix it 


with milk. Tea-cakes are ſometimes made 


in that country, which ſell very high. 


Subſtitution and ſephiſtication of the genuine tea. 


IN the account of the Dutch embaſly to 
China, it is related the Chineſian poor drink 
moſs-· infuſion inſtead of tea; others are fatis- 
fied with the leaves of a ſpecies of buck-thorn, 


which they put into clayey water, in order to 


become more palatable. By the by, the wa- 


ter thro' that whole empire is not only un- 


whaleſome, but abſolutely nauſeous, and after 
H 3 
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all the methods hitherto tried to better it, 
none ſucceeds ſo well as tea. Several medical 
gentlemen, on account of the exorbitant price 
of this leaf, when firſt introduced into Europe, 
pointed to many ſubſtitutes; viz. mugwort 
flowers, the young leaves of ſafanqua and the 
floe tree, groundivy, wild marjoram, arctic 
bramble, male ſpeedwell, wild germander, 
Mexican ſweet-blite, goatweed, c. The pro- 
penſity of ſmugglers and hawkers to adulterate 
the true Aſiatic tea is well known ; they have 
particularly reduced to a regular manufacture 
the management of aſh and alder leaves, 


which, when prepared, they term ſmouch ; 


this is always mixed with the genuine teas, 
in the proportion of one third or fourth. To 
what extent the trade, in that ſophiſticated 
article, has been carried on to the detriment 


of trees, may be imagined, when the reader 


is told, that an act of parliament was within 


theſe few years obtained, prohibiting this 


practice, under a very ſevere penalty. A re- 
ference to the taſte and ſmell, after a cloſe in- 
ſpection, will diſcover, that clover and other 


graſs leaves, properly afhmilated, enter ſome- 


times the compound! Others purchaſe old 
tea: leaves, after being carefully dried and 


toaſted a ſecond time, for mixing with the 


genuine bohea, but they take care to be- 
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ſprinkle them beforehand with a turbid ſolu- 
tion of catechu, or Japan earth, 


The European method of infuſing tea—the theory 


F infuſion. 


WATER, as the direct ſolvent of gums 
and falts in general, readily extracts the gum- 
my and faline parts of all vegetables. Moft 
aromatic herbs, as well as the bitter and a- 
ſtringent, yield the greateſt part of their ſmell, 
taſte and ſalutary virtues to this fluid. Wa- 
ter too imbibes in part the flavour even of the 
pure eſſential oils, and odorous reſins, of ve- 


getables, ſeparated from their other principles; 


and by the artiſicial admixture of any gum- 
my or faline matter, the whole ſubſtance of 
the oil or reſin is rendered folable in it. It 
unites almoſt unlimitedly with gummy ſub- 
ſtances, and heat expedites this action, tho” that 
does not enable the water to take up more 
than would happen by allowing it and the {+l 


vent to ſtand together, for a longer time in the 


cold. Experience ſhews, that dry vegetables 
give out more of their active parts than when 
in a green ſtate, water ſeeming then to have 
little or no impreſſion on them. There are 
certain vegetables, whoſe volatile and odorous 
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parts exhale by being expoſed to too much 


heat; hence, the Chineſe prefer drying tea- 
leaves expeditiouſly, tho' gently, in pans and 
ovens, in order to preſerve a lively colour and 


fine flavour, which would have been much 


impaired by a flower mode of drying in the 
_ and warm air. 


The 1 colours of many vegetables 
are communicated to water along with their 
medicinal matter, ſome impart colours diffe- 
rent from their own, and others, tho' of a 
beautiful and deep die themſelves, hardly give 
any to the ſolvent. Of the firſt kind are the 
yellow and red flowers; of the ſecond, the 
leaves of moſt plants, and among the laſt are 
the blue flowers. Infuſions loaded with too 
much of the active parts of any ſubſtance, for 
inſtance tea, are equally if not more improper 
as thoſe, that ſcarcely favour of them at all. 
A mean and middling ſtrength in the tea be- 
verage is moſt beneficial; therefore, a certain 


given quantity of water may contain in a ſmall 


compaſs the finer, more ſubtile and eflential 
principles of the leaves, and that in a form 
which renders them more readily miſcible 
with the fluids of the human body. Long 
maceration, or the application of violent heat 


may occaſion the groſſer and more ungrateful 
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parts to be taken up, conſequently, this li- 


quor becomes more or leſs diſagreeable and 
nauſeous. When captain Cooxk's people 
drank the New Zealand tea, at the firſt infu- 
fion it had a pleaſingly aromatic and fine fla- 
vour ; but that went off at the next filling up 


of the pot, and a great degree of bitterneſs 


was then extracted. Indeed, a ſkilful manage- 
ment as to the choice of water, application of 
fire, aſcertaining the proportion the infuſing 
fluid ſhould bear to the infuſed leaves, the 


time the latter ſhould be ſteeped, the quantity 


of the additionals to be uſed, the veſſels em- 
ployed in the proceſs, &c. are circumſtances 
worthy of our attention, in extracting the 
finer, and no more than the finer and nutri- 
tious, principles of tea, which alone, when pre- 


| ſerved from injurious externals prove ſo light 


and grateful as to fit eaſy and comfortable on 
the ſtomach. 


Choice of water. 


WATER congeals into a tranſparent and 
ſolid body, at 32? of Farenheit's thermome- 
ter, and in every degree of heat above that, it 
is found to be volatile. The different kinds, 
commonly known among us, differ from one 
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another only in having various and diſſimilar 


ſubſtances blended therewith, from which 
when perfectly freed, all waters become the 
ſelf and ſame thing. The moſt effectual me- 


thod to free water from any extraneous bo- | 
dies is diſtillation ; but if water is actually pu- ; 
trid, it cannot be rendered drinkable even by 


ſimple diſtillation; in that caſe, the addition 


| . 


of lime is neceſſary. Feculent, ſuch as clayey ; 


and mooriſh, waters ſhould be boiled, and 
then expoſed to the open air, till it is occa- 


ſionally employed. When water is muddy 
and foul, a ſmall quantity of common alum * 
added, will render it clear, tranſparent and 

ſomewhat hard. Water ſcarcely ever conti- 
nues for two moments exactly of the ſame 


weight, owing to the quantities of fire and 


air containable therein. The expanſion of } 


this fluid in boiling ſhews, what effect difſe- * 


rent degrees of heat have upon its gravity ; ! 
the pureſt and lighteſt that we can procure 
is ſuppoſed to be 880 times as heavy as com- 


mon air. 


Hard water is deſcribed to be ſuch as will 


not entirely diſſolve ſoap, producing in the 


combination a greyiſh curd, that floats among 
the leys. The reaſon of this is, becauſe hard 


water contains ſome kind or other of acid, 
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perhaps, the vitriolic, which may be imper- 
fectly neutralized with ſome alkali preſent in 
the earth. On its application, therefore, to 
ſoap, the allot of the ſoap deſerts the oil, 
and unites more readily with the acid of the 


water. 


Rain, and ſnow waters may be looked upon, 


as it were, a pure kind of diſtilled water; but 


as it is always impregnated, in its paſſage thro? 
the air, with inflamumable and putreſcent mat- 
ters. Hence, it is inferiour, for domeſtic pur- 


| les to if ring Or river waters. 
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River or running water is in purity next to 
ſnow or diſtilled waters, and for dietetic uſes 
ſuperiour to both, as poſſeſſing leſs putreſcent 
Such, however, 


is to be choſen as runs in a clear and rapid 


ſtream, thro' a rocky or ſtony channel, in 
preference to what run ſlowly and in great 


bodies over mud, clay, peat or moſs ground, 
which cannot miſs to be mixed with the more 


minute particles of the interveening ſubſtan - 
ces. 


Putrid water is What has acquired an as 
ſively fetid ſmell and taſte, by the putrefaction 
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bined, during its ftagnation in ponds, or cloſe 
confinement in ſubterraneous aqueducts and 
reſervoirs; under theſe circumſtances, water 
cannot be ſuppoſed to be replete with fixed 
air, which is its moſt ſalutary and antiſeptic 
ingredient. Putrid water is pernicious, in 
the higheſt degree, to the human frame, even 
the ſmell, is ſometimes ſo noxious and conta- 
gious as to be capable of bringing on mortal 
diſeaſes. Water keeps ſweet for a longer 
time in ſtone or earthen-ware pitchers, than 


in veſlels made of wood; hence, as a ſhip's 


company at ſea can only be ſupplied with wa- 
ter kept in wooden caſks, ſeamen are always 
ſubject to thoſe diſeaſes, which plainly ariſe 
from putrid food. This might be partly ob- 
viated by throwing a little quick lime into the 


caſks, for when water is impregnated with 
lime, all putreſcent matters in it are either 


totally deſtroyed, or altered in ſuch a way as 
never to be capable of undergoing the putrefac- 
tive fermentation again 7a continued uſe of lime 
water, nevertheleſs, could not fail to prove 
hurtful. Filtrating-ſtones, on board of ſhips, 
ſhould be more frequently made uſe of. 


Medicinal water is generally impregnated 
with iron, diſſolved in the aerial acid or fixed 
air. Fixable is heavier than common or vital 
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air, therefore, it unites more readily with plain 
water, and this mixt diſſolves iron, thereby 
forming chaly beate ſprings; the fame as the 
famous ones of Pyrmont, Spa, Bath, &. 


Sea water is a ſolution of common falt, 


Epſom falt, a ſubſtance approaching the na. 


ture of moon-ſtone, and a compound of the 
marine acid with magneſia, joined toggther 
with freſh water in various proportions. It 


is of a purgative quality, owing to the various 


ſalts contained therein; it has been greatly 


recommended in ſcrophulous and ſtrumous 


complaints internally, and externally applied, 
ſalt water is more efficacious than freſh, by 
reaſon of its leſs ſpecific gravity and ſuperiour 
coldneſs. The credibility of this propoſition, 
my experience 1n preſcription has long ago 
put out of doubt with me at leaſt; thence, 
however, a palliative rather than a radical cure 


can only be expected. 


Spring water is much eſteemed on account 
of its coldneſs, particularly in the hotter ſea- 
ſons; but as it is uſually hard, that which 
runs briſkly in the channel of a brook is pre- 
Springs rarely dry 

up in ſummer, or freeze in winter, fo that 
animals never want a wholeſome and refreſh- 
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ing drink. In ſummer they are abundantly 


cold, the whole ſurface of the earth being | 


then in a conducting ſtate of electricity, but 


in winter rather warm, the ſurface being al- 
ways, during cold, froſty and ſnowy weather, | 


in a non-conducting ſtate; conſequently, 


ſprings become then hot wells, giving ready 


ingreſs and egreſs to the electric matter to and 
tom the bowels of the earth. 


 Sulphureous, bitumencus, arſenical, with other 
deleterious and mephitic, waters are to be 


guarded againſt more ſtrictly. When the 1n- 
flammable principle of ſulphur is combined 


with any alkaline or calcareous earth, it diſ- 


ſolves in water; in which caſe the water ſmells 


diſagreeably like the ſcourings of a gun, or | 
putrid eggs. Bituminous ſtuff runs from the | 


crevices of rocks, old caverns, and in ſome 
parts even from the ſolid bowels of the earth, 
impregnating the contiguous waters. Pit- 


coal is never free of ſulphur, this laſt is ſome- i 


times a natural foſſil by itſelf, and mixtures 


of it and arſenic are not unfrequently diſco- 
vered in the ſame body . When water is 
ſo polluted, tho' it does not apparently and 
inſtantaneouſly prove fatal; yet, tremours, | 
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1 nallies, pining hectics, decays, ſwelling, wens, 
king's-evil, mortification and other miſerable 


affections enſue. Subterraneous waters aſſume 
not only various qualities but colours; in 
Peru are ſprings that tinge an adjacent ri- 


ver red as blood; and it is remarkable, waters 


are met with in other places, which in their 


courſe change into ſtone. Rivers are to be 
ſeen in China, whoſe water is yellow as the 


tincture of ſaffron, and others blue as a ſolu- 


tion of indigo; there too are ſome lakes, 


which petrify _ the moment they are 
thrown 1 in. 


The Scotch are more callous in their organs 


than their neighbours the Engliſh, as to the 
qualities of water; ſo delicate is the tone of 
the latter's fibres, that it is confidently ſaid, in- 
valids among them can perceive, both in drink= 


ing and bathing, a palpable difference between 
the water of one ſea-coaſt and that of another. 


Both the European and American domi- 


# nions, belonging to the crown of France, are 


extremely well ſupplied with fine water; 

where this is not naturally the caſe, it is ef- 

fected by the help of engines, and other me- 

chanical inventions. At the time the acute and 

clear headed French were forming ſettlements 
I 2 
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ürſt in the W. Indies, they laid it down as a 
maxim to ſeize upon the beſt watered iſlands, 


viz. Martinico, Guadalupe, Grenada, &c. 
leaving ſuch as appeared almoſt deſtitute of |} 


that natural bleſſing to other nations. 


We wiſh, men f ſuperiour rank and for- 


tunes in Scotland would not pay ſo much at- 


tention to the forced culture of exotic plants 


and fruits in hot beds or houſes, become leſs + 
ſolicitous concerning ſtoring their cellars with ! 
tropical wines, relinquiſh in ſome meaſure ' 

expenſive travels abroad in queſt of foreign 
' notions about men and things, as well as 
ceaſe from the baneful cuſtom of gaming 


high. And inſtead of ſuch giddineſs and ec- 


centric follies, that they ſhould beſtow ſome 
more pains, among ſeveral other objects 
of patriotic reform, upon the refinement } 


and rectifying of waters from unkindly 
and malignant admixtures, a thing ſo ne- 
ceflary towards preſerving health and exiſt- 
ence to themſelves, families and neighbours, 
wherever any local hardſhip of this kind muſt 
be combated. The rich in China do more; 
ſome of them build places of ſhelter upon the 
public roads for the conveniency of travellers, 


while others plant trees along the road- ſides. 


Such actions are proofs of the moſt benefi- 
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cent humanity, rather than ſallies of oſten- 
tatious generoſity. 


Boiling water for tea- infuſions. 


THE degree of heat, in which water boils, 


and the degree of cold in which it freezes; 


are the two ſtandards, or fixed points, for de- 
termining the increaſe and decreaſe of heat 
Quickſilver, put into 


pand or contract, juſt as the heat applied is 


either greater or leſs than that of boiling or 


freezing waters. Whenever water, in a kettle 
ſimmering over a naked fire, arrives at the 
boiling point, we ſee it then beginning to 


play or bubble at the ſurface, the oiſe of this 
fluctuation is even perceptible to leſs than a. 


muſical ear; and if the kettle is cloſely co- 


vered, the expanſion of the water, in a ſhort. 


time, occaſions it to run out at the ſpout. Tea- 


water ſhould be flowly brought on to boil, 


and this is not to be urged, becauſe by a con- 


trary management the finer parts go off in 
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The Proportion of water, and fpace of time, requi- 


fite to infuſe tea. 


SUPPOSE a company of 4 perſons are ſit - 


ting down to tea, the landlady or her ſubſti- 
_ tute ſhould take a pot, holding preciſely an 
Engliſh pint and a half, or 6 gills; after toaſt- 
ing its inſide before the fire, 4 heaped tea- 
ſpoonfuls, being a quantity nearly equal to 
half an ounce, of tea are to be put in, with a 
gill or 4 oz. boiling water. In 15 minutes 


after, the pot may be filled up, in 5 Or I' S | 


minutes more the infuſion ſerved out in cups, 
and the pot then refilled. If each perſon 
drinks no more than 3 cupfuls, admitting 
that every cup contains a gill, the pot, there- 
fore, is to be helped the third time with 2 
gills only, taking always care, never to ſtir 
about the leaves by a ſpoon. Provided 
two or more ſtrangers join the company 
unexpectedly, another ſuitable pot is to be 
employed, or the preſent one emptied, and 
to proceed — as before. 


The additionals Wag combined. 


SUGAR and milk are commonly taken 
uith tea; people, in my opinion, err in the 
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quantities they add of theſe ingredients; a 
dram, or the 8th part of an ounce, of refined 
ſugar is ſufficient to ſweeten a cupful, and a 
ſingle tea-ſpoonful of cream, or good milk, 
makes its aſtringency quite reconcileable. If 


more of either is added, the natural reliſh of 
the tea is loſt, and a compoſition of water, 


ſugar and milk might have done as well, had 
it but an outlandiſh name. All beauty con- 
fiſts in proportion and harmony, 2 all plea- 
ſure in their perception. 


Veſſels employed in the proceſi. 


COPPER tea kettles ſhould be employ- 
ed, on no account, in boiling water. This 
metal is conſtantly converted by the air into 
a ſubſtance, fimilar to the verdegreaſe pro- 


_ duced by vinegar from it, being a pale-green 


and downy ruſt ; which, if taken internally, 
is often followed with fatal conſequences. 


Beſides, water is of ſuch a penetraziag nature, 


eſpecially in a hot and expanding ſtate, that it 
will impregnate itſelf with the impure and poi- 
ſonous principles of the containing veſſel. It 
has, by digeſtion, the power of corroding the 


| hardeſt bodies, even glaſs itſelf, and this it 
does more effectually when aſſiſted by heat; 
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it is found the moſt penetrating of all the ele- 
ments, after fire, and the moſt difficult to con · 
fine, ſo that a veſſel, thro' which it cannot 
paſs, will retain every thing, the fiery fluid 
excepted ; it is even hardly retainable in glaſs- 
veſſels, or the moſt ſolid metal. An experi- 
ment was once made, at Florence, of water 
ſhut up in a gold box and then powerfully 
preſſed with a prodigious force, when it made 
its way thro' the pores of the gold; thus, the 
moſt denſe body in nature 1s really per- 
meable to water. It is conſidered far more 
fluid than air; air will not paſs thro? leather, 
as is evident in the inſtance of an exhauſted 
receiver covered therewith, whereas water ex- 
udes with eaſe; the former again may be re- 
tained in bladders, while the latter oozes thro”. 
It is acknowledged, in one word, that water 
will paſs thro? pores ten times ſmaller than 
air can. Tho? a copper-veſlel is tinned, yet 
* this ſuppoſed improvement is generally exe- 
cuted very imperfectly and ſuperficially, and 
ſhould it bg otherwiſe, the remedy is no bet- 
ter than the diſorder; for tin, in its original 
ſtate of ore, and even in a more refined ſhape, 
ſeldom fails to be incorporated with more or + 
leſs arſenical particles, which are quite ſoluble _ 
in water. At any rate, a fuſed and flender | 
pellicle of tin, upon the inſide of a copper diſh, 
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cannot be of any further uſe than to exclude 
the aerial acid in part, and ſo prevent its 
action on the diſh when empty. 


The purer pot-metal kettles, caſt now at 
Carron, are, beyond doubt, the beſt veſſels 
known for boiling water. Some object to 
them, but my own obſervations and expe- 
rience enable me without heſitation to ſay, 
that if they are not perfectly and unexception- 
ably clean and pure, yet that they are incom- 
parably the moſt free of noxious qualities. 
Nay, in a medicinal reſpect, they, when untin- 


ned impregnate water with chalybeate virtues ; 


than which there is nothing more likely to 
alleviate the bad eſſects, which plaſhy and 


tepid draughts of water may have on the ſto- 


mach. Some ingenious artift ſhould con- 


ſtru& portable furnaces, or chafindiſhes, of a 


ſimilar metal, to ſuit thoſe kettles ; the fur- 
nace to be no larger than is neceſſary to re- 
ceive the bottom of the boiler at its brim, 
to ſtand on ſhort feet like a common kitchen- 
pot, with a goblet handle, having a ſquare 
aperture of 2 or 3 inches near the bottom 
with one or two ſmall ribs fixed therein, and 

on the oppolite ſide towards the brim, near 
where the bottom of the boiler reſts, a hole 


and ſhort funnel. This furnace may be oc- 
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eabonally filled with kindled charcoal, half. 


burnt peats, or the cinders of pit- coal, and 


then placed near the kitchen or dining-· room 


grate; in this manner, water may be brought 
gently to boil, and kept ſimmering ſo. Such a 


method of furniſhing hot water appears far 


leſs frightful, than the preſent faſhion of tab- 
ling down huge kitchens before companies. 


The rich can have their tea-water boiled in 
glaſs alembics, fixed in ſand-baths; whence 


it can be occaſionally drawn by cocks. 


The tea-equipage of the table ſhould totally 
conſiſt, the very ſpoons incluſive, of the fineſt | 
china-ware or porcelain, that can be procu- | q; 
red. It is a pity, the Britiſh glazed porcelain 
was not in greater eitimation, inſtead of that 
coarſe and unwholſome kind of ware ſtone. 
Tea infuſion is by no means to be drunk, by 
perſons of prudence or taſte, out of diſhes, ca- 


pable to communicate their bad quality to it, 


or which by their own poroſity can harbour 
the rejectable and baſer quality of tea. Tea- 


leaves ſhould be always kept in white or green 
wide- mouthed ens: preferably to metal 
caniſters. 
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Hou much tea ſhould be drunk, at one diet, in 


reſpect to health. 


THE author of the Tchang- Seng, and the 


| Ling-F: direct, that tea ſhould be drunk in 


ſmall quantities only, and never faſting. 


* | CrAAMEN and BownTixox, two Dutch phyſi- 
cians, who in the laſt century wrote in fa- 
-C | your of tea, rather indeed of the dutch E. 


India company, maintained that the blood 


Was in the higheſt ſtate of perfection, when in 


the greateſt degree of fluidity, and that with 


| ſuch blood there could be no diſpoſition to 
_ diſeaſe. 
drunk to the quantity of 100 or 200 cups 


BoNTIK OE affirmed, tea ſhould be 


a day, as a preſervative from every diſtem- 


* | per; and he pretended, that might be prac- 
tiſed without the leaſt injury to the ſtomach. 


This notion, however chimerical, was ſoon 
adopted to a degree that it came to be drunk 


without moderation, with a deſign to thin the 


blood, or rather to augment the dividends of 


the company. Botrnaave happily arreſted 
the progreſs of this whim, until a top was 


put at laſt to the ravages it occaſioned. 
No greater quantity ſhould be drunk at 


. 
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one diet, than from the half to the whole of 


an Engliſh pint. Young females, and weak 
perſons of either ſex, ſhould not drink, per- 


haps above two cupfuls, ſuppoſe that each 


cup was to contain 4 0z. or a gill; matrons 
and others in the prime of life may drink 


about three cupfuls, and in particular caſes, 
that is to ſay, to allay thirſt, to increaſe breaſt 


milk, to make up ſcanty meals, to remove 


laſſitude and fatigue, or on any other preſſing 
occaſion, 4 cupfuls can be drunk. Any thing 


exceeding theſe reſpective quantities may be 


deemed extravagance, not to fay debauch. 


While great tea-tipplers cenſure one for mak- | 
ing free with ſpirituous liquors, another for 


ſnuffing too often, and a third perſon for al- 


lowing his nails to grow overlong ; might not 
their butts return the compliment for another 
ſpecies of exceſs and habit? Moreover, tem- 


perance muſt be an eftabliſhed rule with peo- 


ple wiſhing to retain health or lengthen life, | 
and the beſt way to cultivate this is, ſurely, 


by obſerving regularity and ſtatement in time- 
ing their diets, modifying the quantity, and 
adverting to the quality thereof. Six CHAR- 


LES SCARBOROUGH'S advice to the dutcheſs of 


Portſmouth was; Tour Grace muſt eat and 


— * _ _ 
„ 


drink leſs, or uſe more exerciſe, or take phy- 


ſic, or be ſicx. People, in affluence and eaſe, 
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elegantly accompliſhed, or graceful in perſon, 
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fee phyſicians on the ſame footing as they 
hire laundrefſes; to whom their linens are 
ſent to be cleaned, only in order to be dirtied 
again. It is by no means adviſable to drink 
tea oftner than once or, at moſt, twice a day; 
an inceſſant tippling of any liquor, ſay it were 


water, ſubſtracts both from its pleaſore and 


benefit. Tea is to be drunk always milk or 
blood-warm, and never hotter; DR. CygynE 
obſerves, that unleſs it is drunk warmer than 
the blood itſelf, it can do no harm. 


Economy in 1 uſe ing, and a ſubſtitution of, foreign 


tea adviſed. 


IN an economical view, how laudable a 
reſolution it would be of thoſe, who are en- 
truſted with houſe-keeping, to ſee and pur- 
ſue a method to make the tea-ſtore of 9 
months, according to the former run of con- 
ſumpt, ſuffice for 12. A certain father, coun- 
ſelling his ſon as to the qualifications of a 
wife, expreſſed his ſentiments thus; if ſhe is 
not frugal, and what is called a good mana- 
ger, piquing on her knowledge of family-af- 
fairs, and laying out money to the beſt ad- 
vantage, let her be ever ſo ſweet-tempered, 
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a man of your ſlender fortune has no buſineſs 
with her. I was once at a wedding, when a 
motion was made to paſs an hour at the paſ- 
time of pictures and mottoes ; the bride began, 


addreſſing the bridegroom, who readily gave | 


for his device—A yoke of oxen—and for his 
motto.—Let us draw equally. As the one 
party has the whole burden of getting money, 
there is nothing more incumbent upon the 
other, than to obſerve ſtrict frugality in order 
to preſerve it. Your mother, fubjoined the 
ſage, hitted on this art; her dreſs, table, and 
every thing elſe appeared rather ſplendid than 
otherwiſe; yet, good houſewifery was the 
main ſpring of all; her bills were a fourth leſs 
than many of the neighbours, who hardly en- 
Joyed cleanlineſs or decency in return for 
their ſhow and flow of prodigality. 


The folly of the poorer claſſes is to be 


more particularly regretted in tampering with 


this infuſion at all; becauſe, they cannot af- 
ford to purchaſe the wholeſome materials, nor 


proper veſſels to prepare them in. In lieu of 


this favourite drink, let them be ſatisfied 
and ſolace themſelves with ſuch things as pro- 
vidence and nature are pleaſed to put otherwiſe 
in their way, viz. milk, butter-milk, whey, 
beer, mead, ale, which if too acid, or bad in 
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other reſpects, may be warmed and a little ſu- 
gar added; alſo, infuſions of Harley, oats, beans, 
peaſe, wheat, rice, rye, toaſted firſt like foreign 
coffee, (which is no more than a pleaſant kind of 
horſe-bean), along with butter or lard in a 
frying-pan, and prepared afterwards with ſu- 
gar and milk. Theſe make up grateful and 
- nutritious cordials; in the liſt of ſubſtitutes 
we may further include broth, thin ſoup 
with or without meal, beef-tea, barley-ptiſan 
coloured with milk, milk and water boiled 
with ſugar, water with toaſt and a little ſpi- 
rits or wine, ſweetned or buttered gruel, ſaſ- 
ſaphras, lemon, orange, apple and floe teas, 
the cold or warm infuſions of wormwood, 
chamomile, peppermint, thyme, fage, balm, 
ground-ivy, with a multitude of other ſimples, 
tedious to enumerate. Provided home-pro- 
duce was employed by people in ordinary 
_ circumſtances, it would fave, for other purpo- 
ſes, the money expended inconveniently on 
foreign ſuperfluities. China, Jamaica, the 
 bake-houſe, the dairy, the poultry or fiſh- mar- 
| Ket, with the ſeaſoning ſhop, muſt all com- 
bine now to furniſh a chambermaid's break- 
faſt! The pulſes of luxury and faſhion, with 
an itch to be neighbour-like, nay, to preſs 
with forward vanity on ſuperiours, are inun- 
dations, whoſe tides waft thouſands beyond 
5 | 
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the latitude of a ſnug competency, to the cold 
and ſqualid coaſt of want. The ſecret, in- 
deed, of owing more than a perſon is really 
poſſeſſed of, and ſubſiſting juſt as if he owed 


peculiar to the preſent age. 


nothing, is a dexterity of the human mind, 


rr, tt * * * 
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APPENDIX. 


An eaſy way te render ſea-water freſh, whereby 


ſhips companies at ſea can always be ſup- 
plied with freſh water. 


A METHOD of procuring freſh water at 
ſea has been conſidered by many as a requi- 
ſite towards perfecting the art of navigation. 
Dx. James Lino, in the year 1761, firſt diſ- 
covered that ſalt water, fimply diſtilled with- 


out any additional ingredient whatever, pro- 


duceth freſh. His object, however, was not 
to water ſhips in that manner, but in caſe of 
their running ſhort on voyages, in order to 
ſave people from diſtreſs, it was recommended 


by him to have recourſe to that expedient. 


This, to be ſure, was a benevolent and hu- 


mane motive; yet, the Doctor did not fa- 


vour the public with a practical detail, how 


to conduct the proceſs in the various and em 


barraſſed circumſtances a ſhip may be con- 
ceived to be often, upon the tempeſtuous 
K 3 
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ocean. Thus, tho? a ſtill is fixed on board a 
ſhip, it is to be enquired how the cooler and 


it are to be faſtened, how the water in both 


is to be ſecured from ſpilling, during the 


jerking and rolling of the ſhip, in coarſe and 
| boiſterous weather, how the cooler is to be 


occaſionally emptied of hot and ſupplied with } 


cold water, and fo forth? Beſides, newly di- 


ſtilled water is not fit for uſe, unleſs it be | 


afterwards improved; water, by undergoing 


a proceſs of diſtillation, acquires a burnt and 


empyreumatic ſmell and taſte, and thereby 


loſes its moſt wholeſome ingredient, namely, 


fixed air. Towards obviating ſome of theſe 


objections, the Doctor ſimply directs an expo- 


{ure of it to the open air in broad and ſhallow 
veſſels. But how can this be managed a ſhip- 


board, for the reaſons already aſſigned, tho' 
it could be eaſily done aſhore? Hence, the 
_ diſcovery has been hitherto little more at- 


tended to than an uſeleſs piece of theory. 
Provided the company of a {hip could ſafely 


proceed to fea without caſked water at all 


excepting a few days proviſion, but to be ſup- 


plied totally from diſtillation, what profit 


would ariſe thence to merchants! Not an 


owner of a ſhip in Europe but ſhould thank 


the man, who even 1n part contributed to re- 
duce this theory into practice. 
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If we are to ſuppoſe that a ſhip is about 


ſetting out to the W. Indies from Britain 


with 40 ieamen and paſſengers; the quantity 
of water uſually furniſhed for the expenditure 
of each perſon on board, is about 80 Engliſh 
gallons ; that is to ſay, a computed allowance 
of half a gallon every day, for the ſpace of 11 
weeks or thereabouts, over and above what 
is expended in cooking the victuals, leakage 


and other waſte. Now, if owners, in this 


inſtance, could avoid purchaſing, ſay, 35 of 
thoſe water-caſks, and fave thereby room for 
ſowing other goods, how capital the advan- 


tage would be. 


Off the forecaſtle, and ſidewiſe near the 


pro, of any ſhip, a ſmall apartment of 6 by 
4 feet, in the form of a round houſe, might 


be conſtructed, partly above and partly below 


the gunnel, and laid out ſo as to hold a ſtill 


of zo gallons, or one that meaſures 19 inches in 
diameter. This will yield 80 gallons water 
in the ſpace of 10 or 12 hours, attended with 
the expence of one tun of coals or ſo, laid in 
additionally with what would have been done 
at any rate for the common purpoſe of a veſ- 
ſel about to ſail to the W. Indies. In caſe 
this quantity of fuel ſhould be found ſhort, 
the ſtowage in the hold, ſome of the carpen- 
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ters ſtores, junks, pieces of old cables, &c. 


can make up the deficiency. The apartment 
muſt have room alſo for a worm-tub, or cooler, 
of 2 feet width, a couple of buckets or cala- 
baſhes and a place for the operator. The tub 


is to be faſtened to the floor or platform by | 


iron-ſpikes, and joined by a worm and pipe, 


in the uſual manner, to the ſtill- head, only 
tlrat the pipe is to ariſe from the top, and 
not from the ſide of the ſtill head, and twiſted 
in ſuch a way, that the water in the ſtill can- 
not run thro? the worm, during the moſt un- 

toward motion of the ſhip. The ſtill is to be 


incaſed in a brick-furnace, with a funnel to 


carry the ſmoke away over the gunnel; the 


tub and it, ſo fixed, will relatively partake in 
the general motion of the veſſel, without any 
contrary movements either among themſelves, 


or in reſpect to that of the ſhip. The cooler 
muſt have-a well-fitted copper lid, and be 
occaſionally filled with cold water from the 
head pump, by a leather-pipe extended from 
the pump to the edge of the tub, and there 


Joined to a metallic pipe, deſcending to near 


the bottom, where it enters the tub with 

a curve. By this mechaniſm, the cold wa- 
ter introduced at the bottom will always ſup- 
plant the hot towards the ſurface: a little be- 
low the edge of the cooler, a ſecond metalline 
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diſtilled water is to be emptied into a caſk, 
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pipe is to be fixed in another quarter, in or- 


der to convey the hot water down into the 
trough that is placed below the ſtill · cock, to 
receive and carry off all uſeleſs waters at a 
ſcupper hole. To aſſiſt the condenſation f 


;the ſteam, the ſtill-head as well as the pipe 


may be wetted now and then with mops. 
In the year 1771, Mx. Ixving propoſed an 
alteration in the method of diſtilling ſea-water, 
by ſubſtituting, in order to condenſe the ſteam, 
a large and open pipe, kept conſtantly wet 


with mops, inſtead of the {lender pipe paſſed 


thro? a tub of cold water, in common prac- 


tice among diſtillers. For this, which appears 


at leaſt to me no more than a troubleſome me- 


thod, he had the good fortune to procure a 


reward from parliament. 


he firſt running from the worm is to be 
thrown away, and then about two thirds of 
the remaining contents of the ſtill are to be 
gradually drawn off freſh. Every bucket of 


placed on a bed, or laſhed on deck near the 


mainmaſt: 5 caſks ſhould be ſo ſituated, with 


ſomething in the form of a windſail brought 
from aloft and joined below to leather hoſes, 
to be in a temporary manner introduced into 
the bung-holes, whereby the water may be 
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ſaturated with fixed air from the atmoſphere, * 
and the empyreumatic taſte ſo far diminiſhed. 
To co-operate, one of the ſhips boys can be 
employed for an hour or two every day, at 
working up and breaking the water with a a 


broom. The firſt caſk, emptied after leaving 


a harbour, ſhould be filled with artificial freſh? 


water, a ventilator clapped on, and, after ſtand- 


ing ſo for ſome days, uſed then in rotation. 


This is purer than ſpring, river, or rain wa- 
ters, perfectly ſweet, incorruptible, and pre- 


ſervable with all its properties and qualities | 


for many panes. 


The "Ing proceſs recommended to 5 
water at ſea, might be alſo beneficial to the 
inhabitants of ſea- port towns, which are na- 
turally ill-watered, ſuch as thoſe of Antigua, 
Curaſſou, St. Euſtatius, together with various 
other maritime towns and parts, here and 
there, *— the world. 
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